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CHAPTER I. 
LEIGH. 





A PLEASANT place enough was the little village of Leigh, on the 

Devonshire Cvast, only eight years ago. Since then much had 

happened to destroy some of the charms which made Leigh so dear 
o strangers. In the first place, a railway had been opened to 
the village; and, in the second place, a pump bad been erected. 

These innovations had, to a certain extent, sapped the foundations 
society, which had ‘once been so sweet and patriarchal at Leigh, 
and residents knew that the place was no longer what it had been ; 
but it still had charms for visitors. There was something gratify- 
jng to the man of business, who knew the world, and was engaged 
in a constant struggle to outwit it, to find himself at ‘* Leigh ;”’ 
here was repose; at least—all was old-fashioned, dull and stupid, 
the inhabitants were a simple race stili, old men in smock-frocks ; 
doubled up with age and toil, and hobbling with corns, rkeumatism, 
and misshapen boots, yet touched their hats to a passing stranger 
who wore a good cvat—not, poor wretches, because they expected 
to get anything by it, but actually because they retained a 
lesson taught years and years ago in their Catechism, that 
they should order themselves lowly and: reverently to all 
their betters. They could only judge man, as they judged 
a horse or a sheep, by the state of his coat, and they 
touched their hats reverently to well-cut clothes. Perhaps this 
little peculiarity was in itself enough to dispose the stranger 
to think favourably of “‘ Leigh.’’ Men of the world know that, as 
a rule, they cannot expect to have hats doffed to them without 
having to pay for it; and, really, after one is forty or so, the act of 
ceremony is hardly worth the money-payment it entails ; but tohave 
a full grown man touch his hat out of simple reverence and respect for 
your own distinguished appearance is a different thing, —it elevates a 
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man, and makes him at once an aristocrat, particularly at “ Leigh.” 
Old visions of the feudal times rise up, such as we have read of in 
novels—a simple peasantry, the village maiden, innocent as 
beautiful, ourselves in the character of the haughty aristocrat, 
noble and good, but yet not too good to refrain from gazing upon 
the village maiden, when we think she only will note the high-born, 
conquering wink. Then there are also more material joys for the solid 
townsman at Leigh, —lobsters are evergreen, crabs are perennial, 
and over-eating is not followed -by indigestion, or, if it be, what 
matter? A dip in the sea, to-morrow morning, will set us up all 
right, and the appetite wi!l grow again with what it feeds on. And 
the sea is beautiful at ‘‘ Leich,”’—at least, when the visitor sees it. 
It is beautiful in the early morning, just stirred with the breeze, the 
blue surface broken everywhere into little dimples which laugh at 
the small sea horses, playing at ‘‘ breakers’? upon its restless 
bosom. A fierce longing seizes upon the stranger to embark upon 
that smiling, tempting ocean, and sail away and away to that better 
land he used to dream of when he was a child, the land which 
seemed to promise then so often, what it so seldom does as we grow 
older, a chance of getting away from ourselves. More beautiful still 
is the sea at evening time, fast asleep with a pale grey face, all 
trace of passion passed away, rocking so peacefully in its resting- 
place, canopied with the purple curtain of the sky, dipping and 
melting in the fringe of the horizon, which is neither sky nor water. 
Up comes the moon at last, and a broad, silvery path soon glitters 
over the face of sleeping ocean, and points mysteriously to another 
drearn-land ; but the stranger usually does not care to contemplate 
a land which promises such entire rest as that, and hurries home to 
more lobster and a little brandy-and-water, to prevent. the evil 
consequences of too much romance, and to convince himself that 
life is still real, and still earnest. There is a village at Leigh, of 
course, but that is not of much consequence to strangers, they want 
lobsters, brandy, romance, a roving sea life at two-and-sixpence an 
hour, the smile of the artless village maiden, and the touching of the 
hats from the feudal peasantry. However, residents at Leigh are 
rather proud of their little village, or, at least, were so before the 
railway came and the pump was erected. There was no nonsense 
about the place—it was exactly what it pretended to be, neither 
more nor less. It was old, and prejudiced, and shaky, but it was not 
divided against itself; there was not a drain in the place, and 
nobody wanted one, whereas, in more modern places, if you made 
one drain, the inhabitants immediately wanted two; there was no 
water laid on, but every little house possessed a well j in its back 


yard, which served to accommedate the surface drainage when the 
rain bad been unusually severe. 1 
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There was no slaughter-house at Leigh ; but the butchers had 
always killed their pigs and sheep in their own back-gardens, and - 
nobody had ever been the worse for it. There were not many 
shops, but then people could turn their hands to anything at Leigh. 
If you wanted your hair cut, you could get it done pretty well 
at the grocer’s; he had been a gentleman’s servant before he was a 
grocer. No one ever made any objection to this before the railway 
was opened ;_ but not long after that event a man from the outside 
world objected to clippings of hair in his ‘‘ moist brown” at ten- 
pence a pound; this, in itself, shows what Leigh was before it was 
contaminated by the railway and the pump. 

There were no greengrocers at Leigh, but every house had its 
back-garden, and you could always buy or borrow a cabbage. There 
were four hotels in Leigh, and some dozen residents of the superior 
classes who lived in houses of some greater pretensions than those 
inhabited by the majority of the population ; but it would have been 
impossible to find a bath room in the most aristocratic mansion in 
Leigh. It would be difficult to say what the inhabitants lived upon. 
For three months in the year, of course, they lived on the visitors 
who came for the bathing season ; but what they did for a livelihood 
the remaining nine months in the year, was somewhat of a mystery. 
It is supposed they ran up long scores with the five or six trades- 
men of the place, and repaid them after a fine haul of mackarel, or 
of visitors. The inhabitants of Leigh lived upon both ; they were a 
maritime population, to a certain extent—that is to say, every man 
possessed a boat, and during nine months in each year each house. 
holder would pass hours upon the beach contemplating his boat, now 
from one point of view, and now from another; then he would go 
home and either dig for a quarter of a hour at his cabbages, or 
cobble a pair of shoes, or repair a rent in his neighbour’s garment, 
according to his profession. 

The good wives passed an innocent time upon their doorsteps, 
and improved each others’ minds by edifying conversation. There is 
not much else to be done upon a doorstep, or, no doubt, they would 
have done it; for during three months in the year neither men nor 
women in Leigh were wanting energy. Mackarel and visitors drove 
the inhabitants almost to frenzy ; the beach might be deserted, and 
the whole townlet apparently asleep, when the magic cry of, 
“A haul!’ “* A haul!’ would change everything like the slap of 
harlequin’s wand. Down rushed the tailor from his cibbage- 
garden, the plasterer from the house-top, the carpenter from his bed 
of shavings, the blacksmith ;from the half-shod horse, the butcher 
from his half-shavel pig—in fact, every man and boy, with the 
exception of the dozen residents, and the five or six superior trades. 
men, and visitors drove the women almost as mad as the mackarel 
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did the men. Erery house became a lodging-house, the usual 
families disappeared ; probably they slept on the beach, the women 
passed their hours over the wash-tubs, and their husbands became 
watermen. It was impossible to find better watermen on the coast 
of England at two-and-sixpence the first hour, and two shillings 
every hour afterwards ; there was not a better mariner at the price in 
the wide world than the tailor of Leigh. Habit enabled him to 
take his customer’s measure at a glance, and, like Macbeth’s witches; 
he would give you a fair wind whichever way you wished to go. 
And as for the ‘‘ Leigh ’’ barber, you could not have told him from 
Blackbeard the pirate, when he was afloat in his own smart little 
cutter ; and the women were as much changed as the men. -If you 
were told that that hag, with a short blue serge petticoat and a 
flopping white sun-bonnet on, now working like a horse, dragging 
the bathing-machine down to the water’s edge, now plunging like 
an old merwoman into the billows with a visitor’s child in her arms, 
— if you were told that the ambitious creature we describe was Mrs. 
Todger, the very Mrs. Todger who for nine months led the fashion 
on the East Street doorsteps, with chignon of the amplest, and skirts 
of the latest fashion, you simply would not believe it. Look, again, 
at Mrs. Baffle, watch her bending over the wash-tub with her five 
assistants, all rising to work at five in the morning, and leaving off 
at nine at night, during the letting season ; and see if you find any 
trace of the gossiping trollop who led the scandal music on the East 
Street doorsteps for the previous nine months—no wonder that 
visitors who only saw Mr. Todger in his capacity of sailing master 
of the Mary Anne, quarter ton tonnage, or Mrs. Todger in her mer- 
woman dress, admired the inhabitants of Leigh almost as muci as 
the place itself. Gentlemen almost pitied poor Todger, he was so 
good a sailor and so artless a man; and ladies almost loved Mrs. 
‘Todger for her simple innocence in the way of dress. We sufter 
fools gladly when we contrast their childishness with our own world 
wisdom ; and visitors, proud of their own superiority, never thought 
of grudging the washing-bills or the boating charges of the simple 
people of Leigh. 











































CHAPTER I. 


THE RESIDENTS. 





Ir is time to return to the railway station and the pump. 
Mention has already been made of both these articles as 
detrimental to the respectability of Leigh, in the eyes of the 
residents. They were not numerous, but for months in the year 
they were lords and ladies paramount at Leigh, and their feelings 
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deserve respect and attention. The shopkeepers described them as 
a “ poor lot,”” but the deprecatory epithet must be qualified. The 
residents were, to a certain extent, poor, although most highly 
respectable; but, since the railway-station was opened, many of 
them had commenced to deal with co-operative stores in London ; 
and this naturally detracted somewhat from their respectability in 
the eyes of the shopkeepers—no doubt the local tradesmen had great 
provocation. 

It is not pleasant to have an old customer enter your shop, not 
to purchase, but t6 ask your price for cinnamon and cloves, and then 
walk out again without purchasing, after imparting the gratifying 
news that he can obtain exactly one pound and a half of cinna- 
mon at “ the Stores ’’ for the money charged at Leigh for an ounce of 
the same article. The shopkeeper does not want this information, 
any more than a simple child wishes to be taught the ABC. It 
may be for his good, but he does not like it. 

The shopkeepers at Leigh took their revenge. They became 
_ less polite to the residents, or perhaps it would be better to say, 
they grew more familiar and friendly in their manners with the 
customers who were known to deal at ‘‘ the Stores.’’ Perhaps, of 
all things, this conduct is most irritating to the upper classes— that 
is, to each class in its order which holds itself as something 
superior to some other miserable little collection of human beings, 
bound together by some inferior kind of red tape— 


“The man that hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumping on your back 
His sense of your great merit, 
Is such a friend, that we had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it.” 


Some idea of this kind entered the mind of the “ Misses 
Jenkinson,’’ when ‘‘ Mr. Comfit,’’ the grocer, placed his hand 
upon their shoulders almost affectionately, and asked them to 
inspect his two-shilling tea, which he-thought they would find as 
good an article as could be procured ‘‘ at the Stores !’’ 

That was ihe price the Misses Jenkinson had to pay for their 
underhand dealings. Formerly, they had been of the upper six of 
Leigh, now they had fallen toa certain extent from their high 
estate. What did it matter any longer to them that Miss Penrud. 
docke, of the Manor House, still visited them once a-year, and still 
acknowledged them in the public streets with gracious and con 
' descending smiles? what does it matter to any of us that we are 
graciously looked upon by our superiors$ As it was in the days of 
aman, so it is now—it is the respect of our infetiors that we all 
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crave for. Probably it is because we all have a dreadful suspicion 
that we don’t deserve any respect at all, and crave for the adula- 
tion that strengthens afresh our powers of self-humbug. 

The Misses Jenkinson had entered Leigh some years ago as 
members of an aristocratic branch of the Jenkinsons, supposed to 
reside somewhere in the aristocratic paris of various distant 
counties. Miss Penruddocke had endorsed this pedigree to a 
certain extent ; she had asked them once to tea, and they had been 
grateful... But the Misses Jenkinsons knew that Miss Penruddocke 
was perfectly well aware that the Jenkinsons’ ancestors had not 
fought at Hastings nor anywhere else since. But Mr. Comfit had, 
apparently, really believed in them, until they had purchased a 
ticket in the ,co-operative stores; and now they knew, as he 
touched them on the shoulder, not that they were not the real 
aristocratic Jenkinsons—they knew that perfectly well before—but 
that Mr. Comfit had found their secret out. 

There were no old families at Leigh. The lord of the manor 
belonged properly to another county or two counties. They were 
a grand old race, the Penruddockes. They had never done any. 
thing since they were first mentioned in heraldry, except marry 
money. They were not at the Crusades ; they had nothing to do 
with the Red Rose or the White ; they were neither Cavaliers nor 
Roundheads ; they were not Whigs nor Tories ;—they were some- 
thing much better—they were prudent people. They were always 
on the look-out for heiresses, and they always succeeded in marry. 
ing them. 

Two extraordinary qualifications are necessary to make this 
plan of life a success. It is necessary, in the first place, to be 
indifferent to the personal appearance of the lady intended to be 
married, and yet to impress her with the idea that she is sought 
solely and entirely on account of her personal charms. Any man 
can do that, of course; but then he would not remain in all his 
after - life pre-eminently respectable. Now, the Penruddockes 
always married for money, and yet increased more and more in 
respectability every day,—that is to say, the head of the house 
grew richer and richer every day, and a reflected glory hovered 
round the heads of his poorer relations. 

The resident member of the family at Leigh was a maiden lady, 
and nobody doubted her claims to respect and consideration. Mr. 
Comfit would not have touched her on the shoulder if she had 
depreciated his goods to his very face. But, with the exception of 
Miss Penruddocke, the residents were not what they had once been 
at Leigh. 

The Starres, of Oakfield, were extinct. That old and ancient 
amily had grown larger and larger in-the nose and smaller in the 
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brain, ever since the Battle of Bosworth, and the last of the house 
died in a retreat for imbecile old gentlemen at Bath. The Tray- 
nors, of Bradfield, had also disappeared. ‘They had been the 
pride of the country for many generations; but, alas! they had 
persisted in spending £10,000 a-year out of £5000, and Govern- 
ment had done nothing for them. A Governorship might haye saved 
them,—but no, fortune was against them, and the last of the 
Traynors, of Bradfield, was said to be the staunchest radical 
democratic republican in the’ United States of America. And now 
these glorious old families and half-a-dozen others were replaced 
by. people like the Jenkinsons, and the Taffitoes, and the Barkers, 
and the Tomkinsons, and such-like,—a poor lot, even when they 
dealt with the local tradesmen of Leigh, but indescribably mean 
when they opened accounts at the co-operative stores. They 
were, besides their original defect in the way of blood, to a certain 
extent corrupted by the railway. 

Now _let us turn to the pump. 

It was rather a remarkable structure. About eight feet high, . 
square, but tapering slightly to the top, with a handle on one side, 
and a spout in front; from its head spouted three enormous iron 
feathers, representing the plumes of the Prince of Wales. So far, 
it was all right—a constitutional pump and a legal one, unless any 
covert sneer was intended, by the dedication of a pump at all to 
H. R. Highness, - But, on one side of the pump, not occupied by 
the handle, was an inscription which meant mischief. It ran as 


follows :— 
THIS PUMP 
WaS ERECTED BY THE INHABITANTS OF 
LEIGH, 
TO COMMEMORATE THE VICTORY 
GAINED bY 
FREETHOUGHT AND PROGRESS, 
OVER 
PRIEsTCRAFT AND Dicorry, 
BY 
THe Marriace or H. R. H. tus Prince of WaALzs, 
IN 


LENT. 


In short, the inscription was a public defiance of the Church, 
under the guise of a loyal demonstration to the State. 

The pump spoke of division, and foreshadowed the breaking up 
of the old-established order of things at Leigh. Not being right. 
minded, the inhabitants fell foul of the Church and exalted the 
State ; whereas the clergyman at Leigh would have reversed the 
order of things,—at least he would have done so, while still indignant 
about the date of the wedding of the heir to the throne. How- 
ever, there is a great difference between the righteous indignation 
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of a reverend gentleman and the unbridled hatred of a semi-infidel 
mob ;—all really good church and chapel people of all denomina- 
tions know this well. The Vicar of Leigh thought he did well to 
be angry, and so he provoked the parishioners to put up this 
unrighteous pump. 

The Reverend Mr. Moodle had done much to upset the ancient 
and established order of things at Leigh, in his attempt to revive 
the traditions of antiquity. He had not been content with the 
withered old British oak, but had tried to make it a living tree 
again, by daubing it over with a fresh coat of paint. With 
extraordinary perversity the parishioners at once opened their eyes 
and mouths, and not only denounced the paint-pot, but actually 
tried to arub up the ancient old British oak by the roots, as so 
much useless firewood. 

It was impossible not to like Mr. Moodle, although he certainly 
was a bit of a nuisance. He was a born martyr; he would have 
liked to have worn sackcloth next his skin, only his skin was very 
‘tender, and so he wore the very best linen,—but he did the next 
best thing he could—he wore no shirt collar. His coats were of an 
extraordinary length, and no doubt typical of something, and his 
trousers were a compromise between men’s trousers and women’s 
petticoats. Providence, he considered, had been very good to him, 
for his hair had dropped ‘away, until only a fringe was left, which 
gave one quite the idea of the tonsure of another church. It was 
one of the privileges of Mr. Moodle to undergo persecution about 
this tonsure, to be suspected, by the wicked persecutors of this 
world, of having contributed to the monastic appearance of his own 
skull. In private life Mr. Moodle was very nice and gentlemanly. 
He was mild, patient, and willing to defer to any one’s opinions 
on politics, art, literature, or mechanics, of which matters, indeed, 
he was profoundly ignorant, excepting when he was in the pulpit, 
when, according to his own idea, he became endowed with some 
mysterious knowledge which made him infallible on all points, 
religious and secular. Mr. Moodle was a married priest, and this 
was his sorest trial. If he had been a married parson it would not 
have signified ; but Mr. Moodle was no parson. He would rather 
have been a sexton than that. No; he wasa priest, and a married 
priest. 

Now, a wife is, in all cases, such a luxury that it was impos- 
sible for Mr. Moodle to preach the duty of constant mortification 
while he was blessed with the companionship of Mrs. Moodle. 
There were fourteen children, too, and a fifteenth coming ; and 
even looking at children as a form of penance, it still struck Mr. 
Moodle as odd that the yearly penance should be inflicted on Mrs. 
Moodle only. ‘The other principal points in Mr. Moodle’s character 
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consisted in a tendency to embroidered ornameats on all parts of his 
Sunday trappings, and a persistency in turning his back to the con- 
gregation at all parts of the service where his predecessors had 
been used to turn their faces. He would have walked up the 
chancel on his head, if he could have stirred up the consciences 
of his parishioners ; as it was, he managedpto stir up their bile, 
and so up went the pump. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE VISITORS. 


THE visitors who formed the usual harvest of the inhabitants of 
Leigh had always been of a very superior class, prior to the forma. 
tion of the abominable railway, and the attractions of the place 
were so great that they continued to visit it in spite of the 
objectionable people who made excursions to Leigh during the three 
summer months. <A snperficial observer would not have detected 
much harm in these excursionists, beyond the fact, that they brought 
their own provisions with them, wrapped in greasy newspapers 
which they always left behind them on the beach ; there was little to 
be-said against them, but they did exercise a strong influence on 
the people of Leigh, particularly on the rising generation—the boys 
had always, for ages past, been noted for extreme ignorance of 
grammar, and wonderful knowledge of parts of the Catechism; they 
had been brought up to pull their forelocks to the Penraddockes 
and the parson ; and the girls, in like manner, never omitted to salute 
in bad English, and drop remarkably good curtseys to the female 
authorities. A schoolmaster from London was reported to have 
become insane in former years from receiving an unexpected reply 
from a little boy who was crying on the beach, either because he 
had lost his mother or could not find his sister. ‘‘ What trouble 
oppresses you, my little man ?’’ asked the schoolmaster. ‘‘ Her has 
kept I waiting for she all day, and where be him now ?’’ replied the 
poor boy, as he touched his hair respectfully to the man of letters. 
Somehow, or another, since excursionists took it into their heads to 
visit Leigh, the grammar of the rising generation improved, and 
their manners fell off dreadfully. The fact was, they picked up a 
great many so-called comic songs, and became infected with the 
knowledge of good and evil, and used the good to promote the evil, 
as was natural enough. ‘They swore in correct English, and became 
addicted to indecent expressions—expressed in elegant rhyme 
without one atom of reason. ‘I'he Rev. Mr. Moodle did his best to 
correct this state of things; he did not attend the village schools 
indeed, because an irreligious government had fixed certain hours, 
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during which time alone he could impart secular knowledge, and as 
Mr. Moodle truly said it was necessary that the teacher should be 
free at each and every moment to impart religious instruction. It is 
clear that no man or boy can learn the flute if the music-master is 
forbidden to refer to the music of the Israelites, and arithmetic is 
impossible if the teacher cannot call attention to “ Division,’’ as 
exemplified in the quarrels of the clergy of all denominations ; but 
Mr. Moodle did what he could—he formed a surpliced choir, and 
tried to elevate the ideas of the boys by marching them in procession 
up the aisles of the church onevery Sunday. It was pretty enough 
to see the dear children peeping from under their eyes right and ieft 
to see if they were being admired.as they marched to the tune of 
Christian soldiers, and at any rate, for one day in the week the 
boys refrained from singing ‘‘ Champagne Charley.’’ But although 
the excursionists had corrupted the youth of Leigh, the railway 
had not been long enough in existence to ruin the place utterly ; 
and the old-fashioned style of visitors still came to Leigh; it wasa 
very healthy place and a refuge for convalescents—it was a very 
haven for whooping-cough, and roadstead for scarlet-fever; the 
mothers flocked here with their treasures, and the fathers came 
down occasionally to note the progress of their little ones. Asa rule, 
they found out they could do this much better by prolonging, as far 
as possible, the intervals of absence. The paternal ear gets dulled 
by incessant whoops, and the fathers preferred to retain their organs 
of hearing in the highest state of critical accuracy. Asa rule the 
visitors did not associate with the residents at Leigh ; the first were 
prepared to spend money freely during their visit, and the second 
class was not—but of course, there were exceptions. If a new 
arrival was in any way connected with the Penruddockes, or any 
other family mentioned in the Peerage or Baronetage, the residents 
were willing to be as civilas possible; but they held aloof, as was 
natural, from the rich nobodies who raised the prices of beef and 
mutton, absorbed all the best cuts of the sirloin, monopolised all 
the junket and clotted cream, and put half-crowns ostentatiously 
into offertory bags on Sunday. 

Claremont villa, at Leigh, was one of the best houses in the place, 
and was only let to people of family with some money, or to families 
of no particular family with a very great deal of spare cash. It 
was now in the occupation of General de Calverley and his wife 
and children, ranging from eighteen years of age to the last 
darling aged five. General de Calverly, was a great favourite with 
the Horse-Guards and the authorities generally; he was blind, 
which was very much in his favour, not so blind that he could not 
see, but to such a degree that he would not see. ‘The General had 
one great-rule both in private and public matters, he shut his eyes 
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resolutely to whatever he did not wish to observe, or his superiors 
did not desire to have noticed. He wasa sort of human ostrich, 
poking his head into a bush when the hunters were abroad, and per- 
suading himself that. the danger was over, because it was no loager 
visiblee He was a worshipper of peace although a warrior by 
profession, and if the matter could have been kept perfectly snug 
and quiet, would have put up with a kicking from an enemy, as 
quietly as any Quaker that ever existed ; but for all that he was a 
gentleman, and bound by the strictest code of honour, and no man 
would have resented a public affront-to the satisfaction of his club 
sooner than General de Calverly: He was a good-looking man, 
tall and well made, very affable and communicative ; but, somehow, 
nobody could ever recollect having gained any specific information 
from the General. He wore an eye-glass, which he never used unless 
he had seen something which he did not intend to look at; and the 
advantage of the eye-glass was, that when he used it he could not 
see anything at all. As he advanced in years the flesa began to 
predominate over the spirit; and although the General was a hand- 
some man still, there was no denying that he no longer looked such 
in a ‘‘ shell jacket.’’ Mrs. de Calverly, or, as the people of Leigh 
called her, the General’s lady, was a very good specimen of a certain 
class of dowagers. She was stout and very fair, with good hair, and 
plenty of it, and beautiful teeth. It is needless to say she was 
pleasant-looking—she was. good-tempered naturally, so long as she 
had all she wanted for herself and family. She grudged nothing to 
people outside her own domestic circle—she was beloved by her 
domestics, she never grumbled at their dress or adornments, she 
was content to feel that their imitation furs and velvets came into no 
competition with her own, and perhaps it pleased her to see them 
at least as well dressed as the residents at Leigh, who came to do 
her homage at Claremont villa. Mrs. de Calverly was a Penrud- 
docke by birth, and sister to the lady of the Manor House; she 
knew perfectly well all about the Jenkinsons, and_the Taffitoes, and 
the Barkers, and was civil enough to them so long as they were 
favourably reported on by Miss Penruddocke. She was even kind 
tothem, provided they knew their places,—not to know your place 
Was an offence which was unpardonable with Mrs. de Calverly, but 
she did her duty always, and the offenders were very soon taught 
better manners. She was a great favourite with the poor ; any one 
Properly recommended by the Vicar got plenty of scraps which 
Would otherwise have been sold by the cook or given to the pigs; 
. While from the other charitable ladies at Leigh the poor only got 
tracts, and an occasional rice-pudding which they were not as 
grateful for as they should have been,—indeed, a rice-pudding 
Prepared for the poor by Mrs. Taffitoe or Miss Jenkinson was 
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rather a trying affair. ‘I'hese ladies were stern disciplinarians, and, 
above all, insisted that the poor should not be pampered. To 
preduce a rice-pudding which would not pamper the pauper 
appetite, it was necessary to avoid eggs, refuse sugar, and have 
nothing to do with milk. Probably a Hindoo would hardly have 
been able to detect the difference between a rice-pudding, and his 
own boiled rice; but Christian paupers should have known better 
than a heathen Hindoo, and been more grateful. In other respects 
Mrs. de Calverly was a tolerably good specimen of an English lady 
of aristocratic county family—she was religious, and she believed 
that the cook and the housemaid might go to the same heaven 
as she would, provided she gavé them a character, but she was 
not a perfect woman, for it was impossible for her to suppose she 
could ever be quite on such terms of equality -with her own 
coverness. She was well-instructed, and knew something of the laws 
of her country, and considered that they ought to be put into 
execution, excepting in cases where her own interest and that 
of her family would be affected. She was accomplished, and 
did not look like a fool when clever people talked of eminent 
composers, authors, or painters. On the contrary, she looked 
as if she took the greatest interest in them, which, however, 
was not the case. Probably, as women go, she had hardly a 
fault, excepting that she imagined her waist was precisely the 
same size as it had been twenty years ago, and that she required 
exactly the same sized gloves and shoes. But this may be forgiven 
her, for it is common to womankind. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FLORENCE. 


FLORENCE DE CALVERLY was just eighteen, and a pretty 
gul. She had blue eyes, and a very fair complexion, like her 
mother, and beautiful hair, soft and silky, of light-brown colour, 
with a golden flash of colour playing about it when the sun shone. 
In some respects she resembled her father. She was tall for her 
age, and her head was very well shaped ; she gave one the idea of 
being able to think. Now, this was the very power in which, 
according to her mother and father, she was deficient. Mrs. de 
Calverly considered the child almost a fool in some things,—she 
said so to her sister, Miss Penruddocke. 

‘What do you think, Harriet, dear, the child did the other day ? 
My maid, Stephens, you know,—nice decent person, been with 
me twenty years,—must needs go and get some nasty low fever 
when we were in London last month! So tiresome of her, you 
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know ; because she knew we were coming down here! The General 
sent for a doctor to see her, and the stupid ‘man said it was small- 
pox! It gave me quite a shock, my dear,—so abrupt of the man. 
I had to send for my own doctor, dear, Sir Charles Lutestring, my 
nerves were so upset. The General got Sir Charles to see Stephens 
afterwards, and he said, ‘he should call it variola, and not small, 
pox.’ Such a different thing, you know; so much nicer to men- 
tion, if one must mention such things. You can fancy my horror, 
my dear, when Stephens actually got raving mad in the night— 
she alarmed the whole house. When the General went up to see 
what was the matter, she actually didn’t know him. ‘ Oh, ma’am,’ 
she said to him, ‘I am so sorry you hurried so, you’ve forgotten 
your pads!’ He got frightened, luckily, and came away, or their 
is no knowing what that woman would have said; after being my 
own confidential maid, too, for twenty years! Next day, my dear, 
Stephens was sensible, and the General and I thought it quite a 
duty to get her into some hospital; so we got a cab, and put her 
inside, and told the man to drive to the nearest hospital, and say it 
was an accident. I thought of that, my love, because, you know, 
they never turn away accidents; and, after all, it was quite an 
accident, getting variola. Would you believe it, Harriet? that 
stupid cabman brought Stephens back at seven o’clock in the 
evening, after having tried eight hospitals, and having been posi- 
tively refused admission in every one! We had to take the poor 
creature in again; and I believe she was very bad, for all the 
servants refused to go near her. The lower orders, my dear, have 
hardly any sympathy. Now, Harriet, what do you think happened 
next? At three o’clock the next morning somebody knocked at 
the bedroom door. ‘ General,’ I said ‘that is a knock!’ ‘ Better 
not seem to hear it,’ said the General; ‘ perhaps it will go away.’ 
But it didn’t go away. The knock came again. ‘General,’ I said, 
‘it must be thieves!’ ‘I think it is better, my dear, to take no 
notice,’ replied the General; ‘ for, after all, we .are only lodgers, 
and if we keep our door shut perhaps they will try some other 
door.’ Harriet, a third knock came, and I determined to act my- 
self. ‘ Who is there?’ I said, in a gruff kind of manly voice. ‘ It’s 
Norris,’ was the startling reply. Now, Norris was the young girl 
that waited on Florence. ‘Oh, ma’am,’ said the girl, ‘ Iv’e been 
in Miss Florence’s room, and she ain’t in bed.’ ‘ Tell her I desire 
her te go to bed directly,’ I replied. ‘Oh, ma’am,’ she cried, ‘ she 
can’t get into Stephens’s bed. ‘There ain’t room, for one thing, 
_ and the blankets ain’t enough.’ ‘General,’ I screamed, ‘ here is 
another case of variola—Norris is mad!’ ‘No ma’am, please 
ma’am,’ she answered, just in time to stop the General, who was 
going to call out ‘ Vire’—‘ it’s Miss Florence has gone into 
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Stephens’s rdom, and there she is, ma’am, and she have been and 
locked: the door, ma’am.’ My dear Harriet, you might have 
knocked me down with a feather, and the poor General began to 
cry—positively, my love, to cry! ‘This is very dreadful,’ he said 
to me,‘ Laura!’ ‘ Will you go up, love,’ I said, ‘and tell her to 
come down directly?’ ‘I think not, my love,’ said the General ; 
‘ this is a sore trial, but we must resign ourselves. You see, if she 
comes out, she will spread the variola contagion, and it would only 
increase our trouble if you, my dearest, were to be infected.’ So 
thoughtful of him, wasn’t it? Well, Harriet, my dear, in that 
flight of rooms Florence stopped for a fortnight, night and day, with 
her meals poked in at the door, and seeing nobody but the doctor 
and Norris, who asked to be allowed to go and help Miss Florence. 
And after all, my dear, Stephens got well, and Florence got 
nothing at all, did not even look very tired, and hardly showed 
the “slightest feeling afterwards for what she had made me 
and her poor papa suffer. And this is what Florence is, my 
dear !”’ 

Undoubtedly, the poor girl had a very ill-regulated mind, and 
her education had been a good deal nevlected. She knew nothing 
of algebra; physical geography she was utterly ignorant of; 
astronomy was an unknown science ; she did not know how many 
miles the moon was from the earth; and once she said to her 
astonished governess that ‘‘ she didn’t care!’’ That was the worst 
of Florence. Nobody, of course, does care how far the moou is 
from the earth, but people do care to be supposéd to take an 
interest in such things, and Florence would not even do that. 

‘* T cannot understand it,’’ soliloquised the General,—“ who does 
the child take after? not her mother, I’m certain. I remember, the 
Astronomer Royal took her in to dinner last year, and he never left 
her side all the evening after. She told me afterwards that, ‘ for 
an elderly man, who had, perhaps, had a little too much wine, he 
did say the prettiest things about the stars; and how some earthly 
stars were more precious than heavenly ones ; so that she really had 
spent quite a pleasant evening.’ And I was asked to take the 
chair once at a public lecture on astronomy, because I looked like a 
man who understood that kind of thing. I suppose she gets it from 
the Penruddocke’s—somehow, that Harriet Penruddocke is queer. 
Now, Frank, my eldest son,’’ remarked the General to his wife, 
“‘is different. He has his faults, and talks very wildly, —he 
fancies he is a democrat, and all that sort of thing; he is all for 
knocking everything down, and revolutionising everything and 
everybody; but you would never find Frank mixing himself up 
with the lower orders in that kind of way. In fact, Frank is a 
gentleman, and all his Radical nonsense will gome down by and 
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bye; and, by Jove! I’ve no fear of Master Frank taking to. nurse 
his valet.”’ 

‘«T hope not, General,’’ sighed his poor wife ; ‘* but there is no 
knowing what one may have to bear. You know he did associate 
with some low people who kept a gambling-house at Cambridge.”’ 

“Yes,” said the General, ‘‘I remember that pretty well, 
certainly,’ 

“ Ah, General,’’ replied Mrs. de Calverly, ‘‘I always fancied 
there was something not quite honourable about that business !’’ 

“Please, don’t talk nonsense, Laura,’’ said the General. 
“ Frank would never do anything of the kind; he has odd notions ; 


but you can always trust Frank,—he ‘is: certain in all cases to 


respect himself.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


AT THE RIVER MOUTH. 


GENERAL DE CALVERLY and his daughter were taking their 
morning stroll upon the beach, and wandered by degrees to the 
mouth of the river Lagge, which tumbled into the sea at one 
end of the little bay of Leigh. It was a pretty stream enough, 
with the exception of its mouth. Anglers loved the river, 


and perched themselves~all along the banks at intervals, for the 


whole fifteen miles of its course. ‘There were no fish to speak of, 
but there had been fish in the olden time. Rumour spoke of the 
days when the inhabitants of Leigh refused to eat the Layge 
salmon, more than five days out of the seven. Anglers, when they 
met, repeated this tradition to each other, and they talked of fish 
they had themselves seen, although shy, very shy !— 


“Till their own dreams at length deceived e’m, 
And oft repeating, they believed e’m.” 


When they got back to London they actually talked of the 
capital fishing they had enjoyed in the Lagge! But the mouth of 
the river was a different thing. It was a stuttering mouth, hesita- 
ting how it should find its way through the ever-increasing shingle 
into the open sea, and then breaking out into a furious, incoherent 
rush of moving water, that swept like a torrent, now fifty yards to 
the right, and then another fifty to the left, and then once again to 
the right, when it made a final leap over a sandy bar, and somehow 
or another, amalgamated with the salt water, after a greatistruggle 
between them for supremacy. The one hundred yards of bank at 
the river mouth was treacherous. ‘The rush of waters scooped out 
the shelving pebble into quite a precipitous slope, so that if any one 
tumbled in, he or she would fall at once in four feet of water, and 
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probably find themselves in double the depth before they recovered 
presence of mind enough to shout out for help. People, of course, 
went to look at the mouth of the Lagge, but they seldom went 
twice, unless they were lovers, who wanted a quiet spot to utter 
out loud their soft sayings, which they were tired of whispering on 
the more crowded ‘‘ esplanade,” as the sea-wall called itself 

The General and Florence sat down upon the shingle, at a safe 
distance, and looked about them. Nobody was in sight, excepting 
a young man, coming towards them from Leigh, also, apparently, 
bound on an inspection of the river mouth. Yes, there was one 
other living figure ; a little boy was treading the edge of the bank, 
trying, apparently, to scoop up some of the water into a small tin 
bucket with a wooden spade. 

‘‘Papa,’’ said Florence, suddenly, ‘‘ that child will be in the 
water !’’ 

‘‘ Better come away, my love,’’ said the General. ‘‘ It’s very 
awkward, you know, if any accident happens, and it is better not 
to interfere with children,—parents do not like it.”’ 

‘* Papa, dear,’’ said Florence, ‘I must go; the child is almost 
au baby!’ And off Florence started; but she was too late—a dig 
with the litte spade, given with too much energy, made the child 
lose his footing, and in another moment the water bad him fast, and 
tossed and rolled him, a little bit of human rubbish, towards the 
oblivion of the dark waters. In another moment Florence would 
have been in the water too; but was prevented. 

‘* Stop, girl!’ shouted a loud voice, and a strong arm dragged 
her back upon the safer part of the bank; and then hurriedly 
saying—“‘'lake care of my hat and coat,’’ the stranger jumped 
headlong into the eddying current. 

Florence did mechanically as she was bid, and hung the coat 
over her arm, while she held the hat against her side, until, from 
being rather a good-looking chapeau, of the chimney-pot order, it 
suddenly acquired the appearance of having been engaged in a 
pitched battle. But Florence was thinking of the tragedy before 
her eyes. The man had reached the boy, and evidently made an 
effort to swim back to the bank with him; but it was useless. 
Rapidly the current overmastered him, and soon man and boy were 
lost to sight in the broken water of the bar. Florence ran to the 
extreme end of the bank, where she could get a good view of the 
river mouth. She caught sight again of the dark forms of the cast- 
aways, nearer, too, to the shore than she could have expected ; the 
ude was running out, and there was an eddy which swept close in 
shore. | 

‘* Papa, dear, can’t we do anything,’’ cried Florence, as slie 


dropped the coat and hat, and clasped her hands in despair. 
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~ “Do something ?”’ repeated the General; ‘yes, certainly : here’s 
a man coming. Uere, you sir; don’t stand there and let your 
fellow-creatures perish before your eyes !’’ 

The man hurried over to the General’s side. 

‘‘ What is the row, governor ?”’ he said. 

The general was speechless; he had never been called 
‘* eovernor ”’ to his face before in all his life. 

Florence answered—“ They are drowning ; oh, do save them !”’ 

The man looked about him for a moment, and caught sight of an 
oar, which had been left on the beach. In another moment he had ° 
slipped off a pea-jacket, and pitching it at the General with an 
exclamation of, ‘‘ Mind my coat, governor !”” in went’the disrespect- 
ful stranger to the rescue. 

The General had some difficulty in getting clear of the obnoxious 
carment. It had gone right over his head and blinded him for a 
moment or two. When he had extricated himself he was red in the 
face and angry. 

‘Now, Florence, I hope you see what comes of having your 
own way. If you had listened to me, and come away when I told 
you, there would have been none of this disreputable business. By 
heavens! to think that I and my daughter should have to stand 
here like two seconds at a prize-fight, holding these ruftians’ 
clothes !’’ 

“Saved, papa!~ saved!’ shouted Florence; and then she 
began to cry. 

Yes, the stranger had done some good with his oar, Ile had 
managed to drag and push the half-insensible form of the drowning 
man, supported by the oar, in the direction of the beach, and when 
shallow water was gained, the last comer dragged ashore the body 
of the young man, who was perfectly insensible, but still retained, 
clasped in his arms, the form of the little boy. 

‘“‘ There are your friends, governor,’’ said the very objectionable 
man with the oar; ‘‘ but it’s my belief we are a bit tooate. Don’t 
cry, miss,’ be said, suddenly, as he looked at -Florence-—“ time 
enough for tears in the next world, there’s work to do in this. Do 
you know what to do with drowned people ?”’ 

se No i. 

‘I thought not; no one ever does know anything in this old 
county unless he’s paid for it. Here, catch hold, governor !’’ he 
said ‘‘ And look here, miss! you serve the child as we serve the 
man,’’ and, in another moment, the stranger began to carry out the 
instructions of the Royal Humane Society, as if he understood 
» them. 

4 Pump away, miss,” he cried, to Florence. “ Bring the arms 
K 
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close down to the side. Governor, you hold the stranger's tongue 
out of his mouth !’’ 

“By Jove !’’ said the General ; but he had no time to say more, 
for the operator was too busy pumping, as he called it, to give 
any further instructions. 

“By the Lord!’’ said the amateur Member of the Humane 
Society, ‘‘ he’s coming round !’’ and sure enough it was so, and in 
another five minutes the apparently drowned man was sitting up, 
bewildered and stupified, but evidently in a fair way of recovery. 
But the child was dead, and poor Florence sat with it in her arms, 
hugging the poor little thing to her bosom, and wishing she could 
give her heart’s blood to bring back one beat in his. 

In another five minutes quite a little crowd had collected, and 
plenty of help was at hand. 

‘‘Poor child is dead!’’ said a sea-faring man of experience, 
—‘‘ain’t nothing been done? He ought to have been held up by 
the heels, you know, to let the water run off.’’ 

‘‘Casks is better,’’ said an old boatman. ‘ You take a 

drowned man and roll him on three casks, and you are most sure to 
bring him round.”’ 
_ ** I don't know, old boy,’ replied a one-eyed veteran, who had 
served, in former days, aboard the ‘ Arethusa ;’ ‘‘ I mind that in the 
West Indies we rolled a messmate of mine for two hours, and he 
never came to himself.” 

** What casks was they ?’’ sneered the first boatman. 

“Sugar casks,’’ replied the veteran. 

“Sugar casks be d——d! said the rival practitioner. ‘‘ Are 
you all right, sir?’’ he continued, addressing the young man, who 
was now rapidly recovering. 

“Quite, thank you,’’ he answered. ‘‘ What is to be done with 
the poor child? I fear there is no chance of restoring life ; but it 
had better be moved to some house, and the friends sent for. Will 
any of you men carry him to the nearest public-house ?”’ 

‘* Better leave him, mister,’ replied an old nautical man. ‘ It’s 
only getting into trouble; the police are against it, and the coast- 
guard has their say, and the coroner has you up, and asks you 

where you come from, and what you’ve been doing of lately, and 
that sort of thing. ’T'ant everyone as likes saying where he was 
last—is it Joe?’ said the speaker, addressing a bystander, who 
had been in trouble lately, something about the salmon in the 
Lagge. 

Joe scowled, and the crowd grinned. 

‘“*T'll tell you what it is,’’ said the veteran who had served on 
board the ‘ Arethusa,’ ‘‘ here’s a gentleman who is a gentleman (and 
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he touched his hat respectfully to the General, who was much 
cheered by the recognition of his position, and immediately began 
to recover his authoritative manner and bearing). As I was say- 
ing,’’ continued the old veteran, who was an observant man with 
the one eye, which he kept solely for his own use and benefit,— 
“here is a real gentleman, like, and beyond the law; now, if this 
gentleman says carry the poor dear to the ‘ Chester Arms,’ like, and 
I'll give you, say, eighteenpence a-piece, why, there’s me and Bob 
Joues, and George Smith, and, mayhap, Harry Grimes,’’ added the 
veteran, who thought he had better conciliate Harry. ‘‘ We will 
do the job, and d n the policeman and the coroner !”’ 

“ Certainly,” replied the General. ‘“ You can act under my 
directions. Convey the corpse to the proprietor of the hotel, and 
say it is sent by direction of General de Calverly.”’ 

‘* Certainly, sir,’’ replied the veteran, holding out his hand in 
a thoughtful kind of manner. He held it out, indeed, so very 
thoughtfully and suggestively, that the General could not help 
seeing it, and taking his purse from his pocket, extracted half a 
sovereign, which he placed in the extended palm. 

And now the procession started, leaving the General and his 
daughter alone with the strangers. It took but half a minute for 
some of the party to recover their self-possession. 

‘Might I trouble you for my hat?’’ said the young man who 
had given his garments. into the custody of Florence, who had 
mechanically picked them up again, when the dead child had been 
taken from her arms. ‘‘ Thanks! I’m sure I’m very much obliged,”’ 
he continued, as he put the sacred but disfigured chimney-pot upon 
his head. ‘‘ No, thank you, rut at all damaged,’’ he replied, toan 
odd look on Florence’s face, as she became aware that she had 
nade a pancake of it. ‘‘ Good-morning !”’ 

The General lifted his hat and Florence made her curtsey, and 
the man with the oar also prepared to take his departure. 

‘“‘ Hand over the coat, governor,’’ he said; “ I’ll do as much for 
yousomeday. Thankee! good-bye, miss !—I'd like to shake hands 
if you didn’t mind.”’ 

Florence gave her hand, and the General gave a groan. 

‘* Good-morning !’’ he said, stiffly; and making his daughter 
take his arm, he left the detested spot. And then the two water 
champions had a good look at each other. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


THE man with the oar was an old fellow in the eyes of 
irreverent youth; he looked at least forty-five, and might have been 
a year or two older. He was about five feet ten inches in height, 
and well shaped, broad across the shoulders, and at least four inches 
wider by measurement than he was round the waist, but his face 
was not so young as his figure, his hair which had once been very 
dark, was now flecked with grey, and his curly, bushy beard was 
not as uniform in colour as it had been ; but he showed no signs of 
decay, his teeth were strong and white, his eyes bright, blue and 
bold looking, he had no bend in the shoulders, and he lifted his 
feet when he walked like a war-horse, instead of shuffling them 
along the beach like a tired old porter. Young girls of sixteen 
would have considered him a rather fine old man if they had taken 
the trouble to look at him at all; and old maiden ladies and 
widows would have considered him a model of a man, or a moral of 
aman, which many of them consider much the same. The man 
whose life he had saved was about the same height, but not so 
muscular, nor so set in figure, being very many years younger; he 
was not above twenty-eight, and some would have taken him for 
Jess ; he was good-looking, with light brown curly hair, blue eyes and 
a fair complexion ; his forehead was good and high, and plenty of 
intellect beamed out of lis eyes ; but sti!l the expression of the face 
was not quite satisfactory ; he looked both sorrowful and stern, as if 
he had seen some trouble, and had been rather hardened than 
chastened by it. 

‘*T owe you my life,’’ said the rescued man; ‘‘and I would 
thank you, if I knew how; but it is idle to try and express grati- 
tude in words, at least, I can’t do it; but I am thankful to 
you. My name is Walter Neville, and 1 have just come here 
as curate—indeed, I only saw Leigh for the first time yester- 
day, and pretty nearly for the last time to-day, if I had not met 
with you.” 

**T am glad I was at hand,’’ replied the man with the oar ; ‘‘ it 
was a lucky thing, and promises more perhaps,—my name is 
George Burroughes. I am a Colonist, and on a run home from New 
Zealand, to the old country. 

** I call it rather providence than luck,’’ said Walter Neville 
rather gravely. 


* Well, 1 don’t know,”’ replied George Burroughes. ‘‘ You see, 
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I only arrived at Plymouth the day before yesterday ; and I was ina | 
railway smash yesterday, close to Exeter. I did not get hurt, and I 
call that providence.’’ 

“ Surely,’’ said the curate; ‘and so is this,"’ 

‘* T aint sure about that, it’s a dangerous speculation ; you think 
so because you have got out ofa scrape to-day, and I thought so be. 
cause I was not killed yesterday. It might have been better for any- 
thing I know, that it had all turned out the other way, circumstances 
alter cases 10,—I remember, only last month, our skipper ; who was 
all for detecting special providences, said at breakfast time, ‘ A fair 
wind, gentlemen and ladies, and running twelve knots an hour off 
the reel!’ A young fellow answered up ‘ We're in luck, captain.’ 
‘Call it providence, my dear young friend,’ replied the captain ; 
‘there’s no such thing as luck.’ ‘The young fellow looked very 
foolish, and ate his ‘ fry,’ in silence; but he had his revenge,—it 
blew hard enough before dinner, and ‘when the steward brought in 
the soup tureen, he missed his footing, and slap went the pea-soup 
all down the skipper’s back. He was a pious man, that skipper ; 
and he did not swear, he only said, ‘ Dear me! how very unlucky !’ 
‘Don’t call it luck,’ calls out young hopeful ; there’s no such thing 
as luck—call it providence.’ ”’ 

~ The curate laughed, and said —‘‘ Then you don’t believe in 
special providences ? a 

‘*T did not say so,”’ replied Burroughes. ‘‘I only doubted 
whether we always detected them. But we ought to get ourselves 
dried, somewhere or another.’’ 

‘* Do you stop here ?’’ asked the curate.’’ 

‘* Not a bit of it! I ought not to be hereat all; I am on my 
way to London, and came here by the merest chance in the world, 
—or providence, if you like it. I got out of the train at Saxby 
Junction, and while I was staring about like a fool, off went the 
train, and there is no other up-train until the afternoon. It struck 
me I might just as well pass the time running down to Leigh and 
back ; and tiiat is how I came here.’’ 

‘‘Come home with me;’’ said the curate; ‘‘you will find there 
will be plenty of time to dry yourself, and ‘catch the train in good 
time.’ 

‘‘ All right,’’ replied Burroughes, and the pair started; but 
they were destined to meet with further interruption. ‘The local 
policeman had approached unnoticed. 

‘*You are the gents, I see,’’ he remarked, “ that can give 
information about this business; aud 1 must trouble you for 
your names and addresses, as you will both be wanted at the 
inquest.”’ 

‘* Here’s a providence, if you like,’’ said Burroughes, to the 
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curate. But I want to get up to town to-day, policeman,’’ he con. 
tinued. 

‘‘ Can't be done, you know,”’ the official replied. “ Its all been 
just about as irregular as it could be, and we can’t allow of any 
more irregularity. So far as I understand it, the body was not 
even searched. Did either of you, gents, search the body ?’’ he asked 
severely. 

‘‘No,”’ said Burroughes. ‘‘ This gentleman didn’t because he 
wasn’t sensible; and I didn’t because I was. I was busy trying to 
restore life by Marshall Hall’s method, as they call it, or, at least, 
the young lady was.’’ 

“Ob. that’s Mr. Hall’s method, is it ?’’ replied the official ; then 
it’s not mine, and, more than that, its contrary to instructions. 
First thing is to search the body for the weapon with which the act 
was committed ; then take a note of all valuables, and, after that, 
if you like, remove the corpse to the nearest public house, and 
inform the coroner; that is my notion! It’s been all very irregular ; 
no search has been made, and as for valuables, they might drop out 
of the dead party’s pocket, don’t you see, supposing there was no 
official present.”’ 

‘*Surely,’’ the curate replied, ‘‘ you don't suspect us of robbing 
the body of a child about five years of age,—poor little fellow! he 
could not have had many valuables beyond a peg-top or a penny- 
worth of marbles,—where could he have gut them?” 

“He might have stoien them,’’ said the policeman solemnly. 

‘** Why, man,’’ exclaimed Burroughes, “ you would suspect your 
own mother !”’ 

“Of course, I would,” replied the policeman — it’s my duty—I 
do always.” 

“Tt must be an awful life,’’ said the curate. 

“Well, no, not if I finds them out; but it is trying to go on 
for years suspecting your father, or mother, or wife, it may be, and 
never to catch them after all. 

‘You've caught us, anyway,”’ said Burroughes ; ‘I will just 
put up at the ‘Chester Arms,’ and then you will be sure of me.”’ 

* All right,” replied the official ; “ J will just walk there with 
you, and introduce you to the landlord. And I know where to find 
you, sir,”’ he continued, addressing the other young man,—‘‘ the 
new curate, I think ?"’ 

‘Yes; I’m lodging at Mrs. Todgers.”’ 

** All right, sir!’’ 

Mr. Neville took his departure bv a short cut over a field, while 
the policeman and Burroughes walked slowly to the “Chester 
Arms.’’ ‘The curate reached his home, or rather lodgings, in 
Violet Terrace, but, of course, not unobserved. If nobody else had 
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seen him, his neighbours, the Misses Jenkinson, Would have spied — 
him out. In the first place, they were always on the look-out 
and never failed to detect anything disreputable, ‘and the curate’s 
present appearance was certainly against him ; his hat was enough 
to condemn him. No wonder the Misses Jenkinson put two and 
two together, as they called it, with remarkable acuteness. 

“Oh, gracious !’’ said Miss Jemima, who was peeping through 
the slits of the Venetian blinds up the terrace, while her sister 
Flora was watching the approaches down the terrace, ‘‘ Oh, my dear 
Flora, look here !—I declare it has given me quite a turn;—the 
new curate, my love, and I fear intoxicated !’’ 

Flora seldom disputed the judgment of Jemima, for the latter 
was the elder sister, and fifty-three years of trial in this wicked 
world had, of course, given her an experience she at forty-nine 
could not have hoped to gain,—indeed, she did not hope to acquire 
it, rather the other way ; for in her heart of hearts she really looked 
upon Jemima as just a little past the matrimonial age. But the 
curate was a young man and a stranger, and unmarried, for any- 
thing she knew, and it was a duty to defend the innocent. 

“Jemima!’’ she exclaimed, indignantly, ‘‘ how can you say 
such things! I see no signs of intoxication,—his hat is queer, 
perhaps; but that might have happened in a hundred different 
ways: he might have had an accident.”’ 

“Make excuses for him if you like, my dear,’’ replied Miss 
Jemima. ‘ You were not so charitable when dear Mrs. Hopkins 
went out the other evening with her bonnet on the wrong side.”’ 

“ Becausc I know she was a little so-so, Jemima. I did not 
only judge by her bonnet ; I went out the back way, and managed 
to meet her onthe beach. She wanted to avoid me; but I was 
too quick for her. ‘Oh, youdear thing!’ I said; ‘ what a time it is 
since J saw you,’ and before she knew where she was I kissed her 
on the lips. Oh, my dear, there was no mistake about it; it was 
sherry, I think.’’ 

* It’s a pity one cannot detect gentlemen always,’’ said Jemima, 
—‘they are so sly. Now, ifone could only catch them like you 
caught Mrs. Hopkins, you would see thatdam right about that 
curate !’’ 

‘*T know you are wrong !’’ replied poor Flora, hotly. 

‘That, my dear, is mere assertion,’’ said Miss Jemima; “ it 
is childish to make assertions without producing proof. You should 
prove your words.”’ 

“TI wish I could,” thought poor Flora; but she did not quite 
like to say so. She was not immodest, considering her age, and in 
Spite of her tendency to put two and two together, she had always 
involuntarily made an exception in the matter of male lips, 
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SHORT PAPERS ON MANY SUBJECTS. 
IV. 
BY DR. ALFRED J. H. CREST? 
i. 


The Future Lire.—It is a charming fency, which assigns to 
the dead an eternal habitation far away beyond the clouds, where 
nothing resembling or recalling earth will mar the brightness and 
happiness of that future life to which all men look forward, of 
which no man knows anything certain. 

Far beyond the star-spangled sky, far beyond Sirius and 
Alcyone and the mighty suns, which are to other systems of 
planets the sources of light and heat and life, there the child 
intuitively feels that his little playmates, whom he has lost, are at 
rest ; there the weary and aged pilgrim knows, though he can give 
no proof in support of his knowledge, that the long-lost mother, 
the Jong.departed friend await him. There, beyond the stars where 
all is so calm and peaceful, it is pleasant to hope that the 
habitations of the blessed are placed. It may only, perhaps, be 
a superstitious remnant of a faith which, amidst the attacks of 
modern scepticism, is fast falling to pieces. The wise man may, 
indeed, know that those mansions of peace must be happy and 
beautiful wherever they are, because they come from the hand of 
God, all whose works are very good; yet it brings joy to many, 
who in the midst of trouble and sorrow are only sustained by the 
thought that among the stars is their eternal habitation. 

That future life, of which all think, of which none know much, 
must often fill the mind and occupy the thoughts of even the worst 
and vilest. Little may be said about it in public, but deep down 
in the recesses of the human heart there must be a constant recur- 
rence of the thoughts to it. What will it be? How will eternity 
be passed? Whocan tell? Who dare answer? There can be no 
absolute certainty about these matters, for God has not been pleased 
to give that knowledge to any of His creatures which alone would 
make conjecture unnecessary. but man, notwithstanding, feels 


assured that He who has clothed the lily with a loveliness and 


purity man’s works never possess; He who has created those 
mighty suns and planets which crowd the boundless firmament ; 
He who watches over all His creatures, protects them from danger, 


enables them to live-—must have prepared a place of abode, and 
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must have devised occupations for man, grander, ‘purer, more 
delightful than anything it has entered into man’s heart to conceive 
or expect. That thought should silence all doubt, and impart 
peace to the prospect of soon entering upon the future life. Man 
may occasionally. be obliged to toil painfully upwards with 
apparently none at hand to bless or cheer ; - but ‘‘ he who hath the 
Father and the Son may be left, but not alone.”’ How different 
the Christian’s thoughts when death approaches from the case of 
Alius Hadrianus, who, when dying, exclaimed, ‘‘Animula, vagula, 
blandula, hospes comesque corporis, que nune abibis in loca 
—pallidula, rigida, nudula, nec ut soles dabis jocos ¢”’ 


I], 


Tar Dieniry or Lasour.—In spite of the recent remarkable 
spread of intelligence and the creat development of the human 
intellect, there continues to linger in many minds an extra- 
ordinary notion that labour is an unmitigated hardship— 
a curse not a blessing. As a result of this singular delusion, 
preachers lament that the ground is cursed, and that in sorrow 
man is compelled to eat its fruit all the days of his short and 
evil life. ‘The earth, say they, is destined to bring forth thorns and 
thistles, and in the sweat of his brow it is decreed that man shall 
eat bread till he returns to the ground from which they assume he 
was taken. As the logical dev elopment of this opinion, they never 
weary of trying to demonstrate to their hearers that in a perfect 
state of existence there will be no necessity that any kind of labour 
should be undertaken. Then all that man needs to make him 
happy will be provided, and in sensual indulgence and luxurious 
idleness his life will flow on like an untroubled stream through the 
ages of eternity. In that state of existence he will reap that which 
he has not sowed, and eat that which has cost him no labour. These 
fancies, which have received a kind of religious sanction, but are 
Without a shadow of foundation on which to rest, might be well 
enough in the infancy of the world; are they deserving of credence 
now that the youth and the infancy of mankind are over, and that 
the maturer glory of manhood is at hand? It is too late to seek to 
trammel the human mind and to retard its unending progress. 
Before man lies a grand future—a future when he will refuse to 
bow blindly to authority, and will free himself from the bonds 
which despotic and unjust creeds draw around him. Then he will 
be guided by calm and intelligent faith, and listen to the voice 
of sober reason. A day must come when man will no longer 
obey arbitrary commands, nor tremble at the words of bigoted 
teachers, whose systems of theology receive respect only because, 
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having been suited to the infancv of mankind, they claim a right 
from their antiquity to be cheerfully accepted by all generations 
and conditions of men. ‘The time is come when the spirit, not the 
letter of religion must be sought, and, once discovered, must be 
carried into practice, and influence the lives, the hopes, and the con- 
duct of men. While seeking to learn and grasp the spirit of true 
religion, man must judge of creeds and dogmas by the unprejudiced 
and matured light of reason, and test all things by its lofty standard. 

That error against which this short paper is directed, is more 
common in some parts of the world than in England. The inhia- 
bitants of the sunny lands on the shores of the blue Mediterranean, 
enervated by corrupt education and a warm climate, despise 
labour and seem supremely happy, in their way, as long as basking 
idly in the sun, they are able to revel in the dolce far niente, the 
summum bonum of many of them. In spite of the purer light in 
which men are now privileged to live, at times an echo is heard of 
the old cry that far away beyond that dark and tempestuous sea 
which good and bad alike will one day cross, when they fade away 
from the sight of friends for ever, is a land of pure delight, called 
the New Eden, where the sun never sets, where there is no work — 
to do—at least, the only work allotted to man will be praising his 
Great Creator «nd contemplating during the endless ages of eternity 
His transcendent power and glory. It is not well that man should 
authoritatively pretend to say what will be when the dark gates of 
the tomb close upon his mortal remains ; but is such a heaven the 
one the scholar and the divine really desire to enter—a heaven 
purer far, it is true, but constructed in some measure on the same 
plan as that odious paradise which Mahomet promised his faithful 
followers. 

Let anyone look“around ; he will perceive that motion and pro- 
gress are now, as they have always been, the order of God’s mighty 
universe. ‘They who look forward to an eternity of idleness, and 
fancy that they could be happy in its enjoyment, do not perceive 
that they yearn, in their ignorance, for something which cannot be, 
and which, were it possible, would be a blot in the midst of that 
beautiful combination of order and progress which the cultured and 
reverent intellect confesses is the sublimest characteristic of man’s 
Creator and Father. The stars never rest for an instant, the 
stability of the universe demands that they should roll on for ever 
and do their appointed work. The sun is not for a moment at rest, 
and moves in its mighty orbit as grandly now as it did millions of 
years ago—as grandly as it will roll onwards when all of mortal form 
has for ever left this earth. The heaven prepared for man may be 
a land of peace—winter blasts may never blow over it—sorrow, 
which here wrings the manliest breast, may there be unknown ; 
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tears may never dim the eye there, disappointment may vainly 
‘geek to find admission where all is joy and peace. Work to do 
there must be even there. In heaven, as on-earth, there must be 
progress, and man—pvor, weak creature :—must even there approach 
nearer and nearer to the purity and perfection of his Maker. ‘Those 
whose feet, through great tribulation and a life of well-directed 
energy, have carried them to the higher life, will find that there 
will always remain much for them to do. Surely the divine 
intellect of man cannot alone be idle when all else is in ceaseless 
motion and doing its appointed work. Man would be a miserable 
being were he destined to pine on through an eternity of idleness. 
He may find many things there.the meaning of which he could not 
now fathom. He is,in this beautiful world, surrounded by many 
mysteries which here he will never understand; but there must be 
plenty of scope for energy in the other world. In this world there 
may be little peace worthy of the name—litile knowledge really 
repaying the labour expended on its acquisition; but man was 
created that he might work—willingly, cheerfully, and unceasingly 
—and that he should prepare himself for the new career awaiting 
him when labour will never be painful and knowledge never be 
dearly purchased. He who neglects his allotted task cannot be 
held to pass through life guiltless, though in most respects his 
career may appear blameless to his fellow-men. 

As it must needs be done ,to-day, labour is sumetimes full of 
weariness and anxiety; still under the most favourable conditions it 
is better far than idleness. Discontent and sorrow more often come 
to him who refuses to bend his energies to accomplishing some 
worthy task than to him by whom a constant round of toil and 
exertion is cheerfully welcomed. ‘'o a well-regulated mind labour 
is not itself a cause of grief, though the circumstances under which 
that labour is done may render it more trying than it was intended 
tobe. Were it not for the necessity of working—that blessed 
necessity—one of God’s greatest gifts to man, bestowed out of 
perfect love and in all gentleness—life would be an uninteresting 
round of barrenness and sorrow, and man, the noblest of the 
inhabitants of the earth, would alone be debarred, of all the creatures 
of the air and field, from those means of pure enjoyment which now 
come in his way. Half man’s troubles are phantoms of his dis. 
tempered fancy: soberly examined they vanish before the light of 
reason. So he who laments that he rises in the morning only to 
commence a day of toil, complains in his blindness of that which 
gives life more than half of all that renders it lovely, and which, 
were it used aright, would impart joy to the humblest lot, and 
bring variety and cheerfulness to the most monotonous career, 
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Ill. 


Criticisms.—There should be the greatest freedom of criticism 
permitted, provided always that critics know what they are 
about and are actuated by kindly motives. Public men, whose 
writings, sayings, doings, and opinions are exposed to the light 
of day, in a degree from which those of less distinguished per. 
sons are fortunately protected, must, however, often be pained 
by the severe, unfeeliny, and absurd remarks daily flung at 
them. 

Let the critic never forget that the man he criticises may be 
far abler, better, and wiser than himself, and that, in what are 
confessedly’matters of opinion, unanimity cannot be expected and 
might not be desirable. Unless there are obvious marks of imper. 
fection in what is criticised, unless it is certainly known that 
ignorance and presumption have actuated the writer or speaker, 
why should anyone contemptuously fling aside the work, which 
may have cost days or months to prepare, which surely has merits, 
though they may be small. 

Few men are so bad as to be utterly worthless, and nearly all 
are better than they are thought to be. In the course of a life not 
very long, but which has brought mein the way of persons holding 
very different creeds and moving in all possible walks of life, from 
the humble pauper in the workhouse to ranks in which intolerance 
and aristocratic exclusiveness reign supreme, I have seen that few 
men are altogether depraved, I have learnt that nearly all have 
many good points ; the same remarks apply to nearly everything 
written or said. 

But it is the writer who is especially liable to be hurt by the 
random, thoughtless objections that will be constantly made to his 

works and opinions. Unless such criticisms are more than usually 
wide of the mark, I do not in my own case heed them. Of course, 
however, fair and generous criticisms I try to profit by, for from 
them I may learn; but how seldom are criticisms fair and useful. 
Few know how galling it is to have a letter from a friend with a 
postscript to the following effect :--‘‘ N.B. That last paper of yours 
is full of nonsense ;”’ or, ‘‘ That article is quite a mistake ;’” when, 
as has several times happened, I knew that my correspondent had 
neither education nor ability to justify him in forming any opinion 
one way or the other. Once a lady in Manchester, a complete 
stranger, wrote me eight pages to the effect that she had seen a 
paper of mine, dealing by the way with a purely social. subject, 
from which she said no one could tell whether 1 did or did not 
believe‘in the existence of a God; and, thereupon, in spite of all ! 
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could do to assure her that on that point at least she was 
in error, she favoured me with several long letters in which 
she satisfactorily proved—what I have never doubted—thut there 
is a God. 

Once, again, an amiable Birmingham solicitor—for whose 
benevolence I have much more respect than for his prudence and 
wisdom—wrote me a long and angry letter pulling a paper of mine 
to pieces, and urging me to adopt his views. Unfortunately, as he 
subsequently confessed, he had been so precipitate in writing that 
he had not perceived that my opinions and his agreed in all respects. 
Such instances [ could largely multiply, and perhaps many of 
those eminent public men, who are daily harshly criticised, might 
often have to complain that their critics were just as rash as mine, 


lV. 


EranteeEN Hunprep anp Sevexty-Turer.—For wars and 
national commotions the year Eighteen Seventy-three was not re- 
markable, nor will it be. famous, in English history at any rate, for 
having witnessed important measures of reform. In most respects 
the year was commonplace enough. Commerce everywhere grew 
and flourished, and, in the United Kingdom, prosperity and tran- 
quillity reigned supreme. ‘There was one respect, however, in 
which the year has had few equals—it saw the close of many 
brilliant careers, and there were few weeks in the fifty-two which 
did not, as they gave place to their successors, leave England 
poorer in great men. Not England alone, but the whole world, 
had to bear with resignation the wide gaps which, in the course of 
the year, death made in the ranks of the leaders of mankind. Four 
countries especially suffered severely—England, ["rance, Italy, and 
the United States. 

The year commenced ominously. As early as the 9th of 
January the world was startled by the news that the late Emperor 
of the French had expired at Chislehurst. .Later in the year 
France, besides other names of distinction which might be added 
to the list, lost Amédée ‘Thierry, the historian; Auguste Nelaton, 
her greatest surgeon ; Odillon Barrot, the orator; Charles Rigault 
de Genouilly, Admiral of the Fleet; Francois Victor Hugo, the 
translator of the sonnets of Shakespeare ; and St. Mare Girardin, 
Vice President of the National Assembly. 

On the 18th of April a greater man than any of the preceding— 
Justus von Liebeg—ceased from his labours; in losing him the 
whole civilised world felt that a terrible blow had been struck at 
science. A fortnight earlier, another great German, Albrecht von 
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Bernstorff, in the midst of his career of usefulness, passed away, 
and Prussia, though not the world, sustained a trying loss. 

In the course of the year the United States saw her small group 
of illustrious sons seriously diminished. She had to deplore the 
deaths of Captain Matthew Maury, the famous hydrographer ; 
Charles Pettit Mcllvaine, Bishop of Ohio; Chief Justice Chase, 
the inventor of greenbacks; Louis Agassiz, the naturalist; and 
Hiram Powers, the distinguished sculptor. Mr. Powers’s chef 
a’ euvre, ‘* The Greek Slave,”’ exhibited at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, proved that America had, at last, produced a genius 
worthy of taking rank among the greatest artists of the century. 

On the 22nd of May, Italy lost Alessandro Manzoni, the gifted 
author of ‘*I Promessi Sposi,’’ the finest novel in the Italian 
language, and a work ranking with tbe best of Sir Walter Scott's. 
Among other irreparable losses were those of Urbano Ratazzi, twice 
Prime Minister; Dominico Lauro, poet and patriot; Rinaldo 
Rinaldi, the sculptor; aud on September 19, at Vienna, after a 
few hours’ illness, Professor Donati, the distinguished astronomer, 
whose connection with the great comet of 1858 brought Italian 
science once more into general notice. 

A strange but interesting link connecting the present age with 
the Jong-vanished past was the Countess Guiccioli, infamous for 
her connection with Lord Byron. Her death, in the course of the 
spring, snapped the link. 

The above were assuredly great losses ; still, in the agzrezate, 
they did not equal those England sustained. She, in every walk of 
literature, science, and art saw gaps made among her greatest and 
best men. It would be out of the question to do more than 
enumerate the most illustrious; even then the sad list is far too 
long. There died Emanuel Oscar Deutsch, the accomplished 
Hebrew and Chaldee scholar; Thomas Guthrie and Robert Cand- 
lish, the heads and brightest stars and two of the four great 
founders of the Free Church of Scotland; Baptist Noel, the most 
respected and amiable minister in the Baptist denomination ; Lord 
Lytton, poet, novelist, essayist, statesman, thinker; Stephen 
Lushington, the upright and broad-minded judge ; Richard Bethell, 
Lord Westbury—the illustrious law-lord ; Admiral Sir Robert Mac- 
Clure, the Arctic explorer, and Sir Paul de Strzlecki, the Australian 
traveller ; Lord Chief Justice Sir William Bovill ; John Stuart Mill, 
the most original and profound of English philosophers and political 
economists; Samuel Wilberforce, the courtly, stately, and eloquent 
Bishop of Winchester, whose melodious voice thrilled through 
the hearts of the thousands who flocked to hear him; Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty, whose wonderful books for children placed her at the head 


of an important field of literature; Adam Sedgwick, the Nestor of 
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English geology; William Charles Macready, the prince of 
English tragedians; Sir William Tite, the architect of the Royal 
Exchange ; Sir Henry Holland, the eminent physician, traveller, 
and man of letters; Sir Edwin Landseer, the painter of dumb 
animals; John Evelyn Denison, Lord Viscount Ossington—the 
universally-respected Speaker, for fifteen years, of the House of 
Commons; and, though not known in this country till long after, 
on the 4th of May, David Livingstone. 

Of these famous Englishmen, the names of six at least will go 
down to posterity among. the foremost of which the Anglo-Saxon 
race can boast. They are those of Samuel Wilberforce, Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, John Stuart Mill, William Charles Macready, 
Edwin Landseer, and David Livingstone—men in their respective 
walks high among the acknowledged chiefs. One of the six is a man 
who never had an equal in any of the pursuits to which he devoted 
himself, and who has only had three or four rivals, of late years, in 
the other. It is the glory of him who from being a Glasgow 
factory-hand became the world-renowned David Livingstone, that 
he was the prince of modern travellers and explorers, and that, as a 
missionary, he attained an eminence only two or three Englishmen 
have ever approached. 


Ve 


Mopern PreacHenrs.—Few of the many letters and articles on 
this topic, which have of late years occupied so large a space in 
our periodical literature, have appeared to me to enter fully into 
the reasons for the want of eloquence among the clergy, and the 
undoubted diminution in the influence of the pulpit. It would be 
most presumptuous were I to hope that my remarks would prove 
more satisfactory to othcrs than theirs have to me. No 
writer, in my opinion at any rate, has attempted to point out 
clearly, much less to explain, the many and various causes for the 
slight hold the Established Church has on the affections of at least 
two-thirds of the nation. Ae 

The duties of a clergyman are, it appears to me, divisible into 
two, perhaps I ought to say into three, great classes. Tirst, he 
has to preach to his parishioners, many of whom never hear him 
except in church, where, besides, all classes and ranks meet. 
Secondly, he has to superintend and conduct the schools, societies, 
and charitable institutions of the parish, and to aid in the super- 


vision and management of similar institutions in the district and, 


diocese. Thirdly, he has to visit and comfort the sick and the 
dying, to go from house to house and gain the affection of the 
people, and to exercise a salutary influence over them. 
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Now, it is obvious, that to preach weekly to, and reach any 
congregation probably drawn from all grades of society, great tact, 
considerable learning, and some eloquence are needed, Again, in 
most parishes, the incumbent requires a good deal of judgment, 
and a fair share of administrative skill, to conduct successfully the 
second class of duties referred to. But thousands and tens of 
thousands of Sunday school teachers, local preachers, and even 
uncultured labourers, are fully competent to visit and pray with the 
sick. Often when their hearts are right with God, they do good to 
members of their own class where more learned men would com. 
pletely fail. 

The Church of England ought either to have two grades of 
clergy, the one to undertake work demanding considerable educa- 
tion and ability; the other to attend to humbler, though not 
less holy, duties ; or the latter might be deputed to an inferior 
class of scripture readers and lay visitors, as is now to a great 
extent done in a number of populous town parishes. 

As long as the sane man, whatever his tastes and abilities; is 
expected to attend to many conflicting duties, failure must {re- 
quently be the result. | 

It is generally admitted and expected at the present time, that 
every clergyman ought to be able to deliver some kind of a sermon, 
or speech, and in such a way as to be at leastendurable. Yet men 
are ordained whose voices are so feeble that they cannot be heard 
half over a small church. Worse faults than this are occasionally 
to be found. I went into a church one evening in Birmingham, and 
heard a clergyman preach who had a cleft palate. I hardly under- 
stood a word. Of course it was painful to watch his distressing efforts 
to articulate distinctly. He was a learned and pious man, but cer- 
tainly never ought to have been ordained, or at least should not 
have been allowed to preach. An acquaintance of mine, a vicar in 
London, has a most disagreeable lisp; many words he cannot 
properly articulate, not a few he mispronounces, and otbers he 
quietly omits. 

Then, again, look at the want of earnestness of many of the 
clergy. At Oxford you can always find hundreds of tall aristocratic- 
looking men, who are going into thechurch. A few years later you 
find them settled down into the dignified, well-bred, refined rector, 
a capital acquisition at a party, or to one’s circle of acquaintances. 
There are in this country some thousands of these men, whose want 
of earnestness, objection to fervour, and deficiency of anything like 
eloquence or fluency, show how deplorably unfit they are for their 
sacred and responsible calling. Now I contend that every man | 

who has to preach once or twice a week all through his life, 
should take the deepest interest in preaching, and should realise 
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the importance of the work before him, and that he should in 
addition have the physical and intellectual qualifications required to 
make his preaching successful and interesting. The desire to preach 
well is not enough ; the preacher ought to know how to preach. 


VI. 


University Honours.—There are few subjects on which 
greater misconceptions are rife than on the importance and meaning 
of high university honours. Now, what is meant by passing severe 
examinations, and taking a good place? Just this—that a certain 
curriculum is gone through, in a certain place, and often, too, 
during a certain brief period of life. It is, consequently, at once 
evident that many of those persons who cannot devote themselves 
to one or two lines of study, for three or four years, in a given 
town, may all the time be filling their minds with the richest stores 
of knowledge, and yet may fail to take those coveted honours the 
import of which so few persons choose to understand. 

But, again, granting that honours are obtained and all the 
steps gone through leading to them, what then? Proof has been 
given that of two or three branches of knowledge a full and accurate 
knowledge is possessed at the age of eighteen, twenty, twenty- 
five. It then rests with the successful candidates whether they 
will or can make good practical use, during the remainder of life, 
of that solid foundation of knowledge they have acquired; for, 
surely, no one would admit that he is satisfied with merely know- 
ing what is a good deal for a young man. 

Unfortunately, however, it has become the pernicious custom 
of the age to look upon taking a good degree as the consummation 
and the end of study. The explanation must be looked for in the 
number of sinecure fellowships and college livings connected with 
the old universities. A good degree leads to a fellowship, and 
generally, too, to a living. ‘The reward of study is so obvious and 
certain that many, fortunately not all men are satisfied with their 
early achievements, and henceforth they rest on their oars, and are 
only redeemed from utter contempt by pointing to what they did 
twenty, thirty, forty years before. 

Without disparaging high honours, let me point out that the 
men who come out so high that they are entitled to receive the 
pecuniary rewards the old universities can offer, may occasionally 
be little superior, at the time of taking their degree, to other men, 
who fail just behind, and who are consequently for ever debarred 
from fellowships and other sinecures; but who, from working hard 
all through life leave a name in history far above that of more 
fortunate university rivals, 
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Many of the brightest names in literature, science, and art, are 
those of men who were, during their university course, eclipsed by 
rivals, who either kept more closely to what paid, or who had a 
better knack for passing examinations. Of course this is not 
always the case, and honour-men often greatly distinguish them- 
selves in after life. University honours, however, ought to be 


the promise of better things to come, not the crowning glory of 
life. 


VII. 


PROFESSIONAL IncoMES.—It was Sydney Smith who first, I 
believe, pointed out that, in the church, the private incomes of the 
clergy were on the average twice as large as their professional salaries. 
In all the professions it is the rule to find that, in addition to the 
earnings, there are usually abundant private means. This fact 
is, I think, too well established to need any corroborative evidence. 
It may safelybe assumed that, though some professional men are abso- 
lutely dependent on their earnings, the majority have some private 
means, ranging from half or a quarter their stipends, to forty, fifty, 
or even a hundred times their earnings. 

One result of this state of things undoubtedly is that persons 
not much in the way of the professional classes, but seeing that 
they usually live in good style and are well off, jump to the con- 
clusion that doctors, lawyers, authors, and engineers earn largely. 
The stipends of the clergy are generally too well known to make 
such mistakes possible about them. 

But here we are met with an objection, only excusable in 
persons who know little of professional life. Why, they ask, 
should men who have private means enter professions? Would 
any man with £500 a-year settle down as a village surgeon? It is 
impossible. A moment's reflection will remove all objections. Is 
a man with £500 a-year private income nota much greater man 
when connected with an honourable profession than when he has 
no occupation? Is not the same man much better off if he also 
also earns £300 a-year? But there are other considerations to be 
remembered which clear away all difficulty. It is the custom in 
England for gentlemen to enter professions; they thus ultimately 
earn something that may be of help, and they have a decidedly 
better social position and more influence; they, moreover, have 
something to do, and few young men would care to pass through 
life without employment. | 

Perhaps, however, before all the reasons enumerated above 
comes one, few men will openly. proclaim, but which certainly 
actuates many of thosc who embrace a professional career—it is 
the hops of gaining some of those prizes and honours, which every 
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professional man sees before him, but which not one in twenty may 
ever grasp. Many an unsuccessful doctor, who never earned a 
guinea a day, is buoyed up till his hair is white by the hope that 
he may become a distinguished consultant with £3000 a-year. 
Many a barrister, who lives on hope, looks forward to a county- 
court judgeship, which twenty others are as eagerly expecting. 
Many a clergyman, who remains the rector of the same poor village 
for half a century, pleases himself with thinking that he may, some 
day, get something of greater value. Hope buoys up many a man, 
who plods on very contentedly amidst difficulties which might well 
overwhelm him, were he to think of them. 


VIII. 


HypropHosia.—Modern scientific experiment and observation 
have clearly proved that, both in the human subject and in the dog, 
hydrophobia—more properly, rabies—never occurs except as the 
result of a bite from an infected animal. The dreadful experiments 
of Dupuytren, Breschet, and Magendie—who, with the disregard of 
suffering, so fearful a characteristic of the flippant, heartless 
French disposition, caused dogs and cats to be exposed to the effects 
of hunger and thirst, as well as the more appalling cruelty per- 
petrated in the name of science, at the Veterinary College, at 
Alfort, in France, where unfortunate dogs were chained in the full 
blaze of a burning sun till they died—lead to the same conclusion. 

It is seldom easy to make out the causes of disease, however 
common, and he who sets himself the task will often despair of 
success and certainty. When at last patient toil and skilful inves. 
tigation are crowned with success, he often finds that neither cause 
nor disease is amenable to remedies. 

Hydrophobia is always fatal. Perhaps no well-authenticated 
case of recovery or cure is to be found in the records of medicine. 
But with care the disease may be invariably prevented. Now 
and then it has happened that an unfortunate person has died from 
what seemed to be hydrophobia without having been exposed, as 
far as could be made out, todanger. Such cases are rare. It is 
generally easy, with a little trouble, to find out the occasion on 
which the bite was inflicted. 

It may, I think, be accepted as distinctly proved, that de novo 
hydrophobia never occurs in man. Obviously, it is more difficult 
to prove this of animals, but in a very large proportion of cases it 
can be shown that the rabid animal has been in the way of 
danger. Itis but fair, therefore, to argue the same cause—a bite 
from a rabid animal—in all the remainder. 


Dogs have been exposed to all the causes which medical theorists 
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have stated likely, under certain circumstances, to produce .the 
complaint. The result has been a death of intense agony to the 

r creature, but rabies has never been produced. Intense heat, 
and want of food and water, have been proved not to be the 
causes. | 

Even now many people believe, with the obstinacy of ignorance, 
that rabies is more common in summer than at any other season. 
Statistic demonstrate with unerring accuracy that public opinion 
is wrong. 

Granting that deaths from rabies may not often occur, that dog 
bites are not frequently severe, that the precaution of having a 
wound cauterised may not be painful, though probably the surgeon 
and his patient would differ in their respective opinions, the con- 
clusion to which every benevolent man must come is that on their 
own account, the poor, half-starved, diseased, wretched curs, so 
plentiful in the streets of every great town, ought to be put out of 
their misery. Without cruelty to the animals, and with little pain, 
they could be destroyed, and the frequency of a dreadful complaint 
would be greatly diminished. 
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MASTER MARTIN, 
THE 
COOPER OF NUREMBERG AND HIS MEN. 
A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


[From the German of E, T. A. Hoffman, ] 
BY J. LORAINE HEELIS, 


CHAPTER I. 


How Master Martin was chosen President of the Coopers’ Guild, and how he 
returned thanks for the Honour conferred on Him. 


On the first day of May, in the year of grace one thousand five 
hundred and eighty, the Worshipful Guild of Coopers, of the 
imperial city of Nuremberg, held their solemn guild meeting, 
according to old-established custom and usage. One of their presi- 
dents, or Kerzenmeister, had been recently carried to the grave, 
and a new one was to be eleeted. The choice fell upon Master 
Martin, almost as a matter of course, for scarcely any cooper could 
equal the strength and finish of his casks, and no one understood so 
well as he the management of wine in the cellar, so that he had the 
richest people for his customers, and was in easy, indeed, almost 
affluent circumstances. 

When Master Martin had been elected, the worthy counsellor, 
Jacob Paumgartner, who presided over the guild as Master of the 
Craft, spoke thus :— ' ; 

**'You have done well, my friends, to chose as your president 
Master Martin, for the office cannot be in better hands. Master 
Martin is esteemed by all who know him, for his great skill and 
profound knowledge of the art of keeping wine. His honest 
industry, and his pious life, in spite of the riches which he has 
accumulated, should serve as a pattern to you all. So I greet you 
well, my dear Master Martin, as our worthy president.” 

With these words Paumgartner rose from his seat and stepped 
forward a few paces with outstretched arms, expecting that Master 
Martin would advance to meet him. But the latter, placing a hand 
on either arm of his easy chair, raised himself slowly and heavily, 
as beseemed such a well-nourished personage. ‘Then he walked 
just as slowly into Paumgartner’s hearty embrace, which he 
scarcely returned. 
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“Well,” said Paumgartner, somewhat disconcerted, “ well, 
Master Martin, is it displeasing to you that we have chosen you as 
our Kerzenmeister ?”’ 

Master Martin, as his manner was, threw his head back, laid 
his two hands on his corporation, protruded bis under lip, and 
looked round on the assembly with eyes wide open. ‘Then, turning 
to Paumgartner, he said : 

“ Ah, my dear, worshipful sir, why should it displease me to 
receive that which is my due? Who would scorn to receive wages 
for honest labour? and who would turn away from his threshold 
the debtor who comes at last to pay the money borrowed long ago ? 
Ah, my good people,”’ continued Master Martin, turning to the 
master coopers who sat around, “has it at length struck you that 
I—that I must be president of our worshipful guild? What do you 
require in a president? Ought he to be the most skilful in his 
craft? Go and Jook at my two fudder-cask, my masterpiece, made 
without heat, and then say if any of you can boast having turned 
out one like it, for strength and neatness of work? Would you 
like your president to be possessed of money and land? Come to 
my house, and I will open my coffers and strong boxes, and your 
eyes shall be dazzled with the glitter of gold and silver. Should 
the president be honoured by both great and small? You have but 
to ask the honourable members of our town council. Ask the 
nobles and gentlefolk in the neighbourhood of our good city of 
Nuremberg, ask the Right Reverend Bishop of Bamberg. Ask 
them all what they think of Master Martin. Well, I think you 
would hear nothing ill of him !”’ 

With these words Master Martin gently patted his corporation, 
smiled in a self-satisfied way with his eyes half closed; and as all 
kept silence, and only an ominous “ Hem!’’ was now and then 
audible, he proceeded : 

** But I well know that I ought to be thankful that the Lord 
has at length enlightened you in your choice. Well, when I 
receive the recompense of my toil, when the debtor repays the 
money i have lent him, then I write at the foot of the account— 
* Received with thanks, Thomas Martin, master cooper, of this city.’ 
So, I thank you from my heart for paying an old debt, by choosing 
me for your president and Kerzenmeister. For the rest, I promise 
to fulfil the duties of my office with due fidelity and rectitude. I 
shall be ready to assist the guild and each and al! of its members in 
time of need with counsel and help, as far as my powers will permit. 

I -vill strive to maintain our renowned craft in that state of honour 
and dignity to which it has attained. And I invite you all, worthy 
masters of the craft and dear friends, to a jovial feast on Sunday 
next. Then will we cheerfully discuss, over deep potations of 
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Hochheimer or Johannisberg, or whatever other wine from my well- 
filled cellar, it may please you to drink, what is to be done for the 
advantage of us all. Once more I heartily bid you all to the feast.” 

The countenances of the worshipful masters, which had visibl y 
darkened dusing the delivery of Master Martin’s proud speech, now 
assumed a more cheerful aspect, and the ominous silence was suc- 
ceeded by a lively conversation, the principal topic being the 
merits of Master Martin and his well-selected cellar of wine. They 
all promised to.come next Sunday, and held out their hands to the 
newly-elected Kerzenmeister, who shook them heartily, and even 
pressed one or two of the masters slightly against his stomach, as 
if about to embrace them. So they separated in a mighty good 
humour. 

CHAPTER II. 


What happened in Master Martin’s Dwelling. 


Now, the worthy town councillor, Jacob Paumgartner, on his 
way home, must needs pass by the house of Master Martin: and as 
the two stood before the door, and Paumgartner was about to walk 
away, Martin doffed his cap, and bowing as low as was seemly for 
so dignified and corpulent a personage, said to the councillor : 

“Tf you would not disdain to step into my poor house for an 
hour, my dear worshipful sir, be pleased to let me have the 
pleasure of listening to, and profiting by, your wise conversation.”’ 

“Oh, my dear Master Martin,” replied Paumgartner, smiling, 
**T will willingly tarry awhile in your house ; but why do you call 
ita poor one? I well know that not one of the houses of the 
richest citizens surpasses it in adornment and furniture. It is only 
a short time since you finished the handsome building which makes 
your home the chief ornament of our renowned imperial city, ‘to 
say nothing of its interior decoration, for no nobleman need be 
ashamed of that.” 

Old Paunmgartner was right ; for no sooner had you opened the 
brightly-polished door, adorned with rich brass-work, than you 
were in the roomy entrance-hall ;" with its clean inlaid floor, with 
fine pictures on the walls, and the artfully-turned presses and 
chairs, looking quite magnificent. So every visitor cheerfully 
followed the advice given in the verses which, according to time. 
honoured custom, hung on a small tablet close by the door :— 

“Whoever here will enter in 
Must be sure his shoes are clean ; 
Else let him take them off before, 
So that none complain therefore. 


A man of sense will know before 
How to act when past the door.” 


The day was hot, and the atmosphere of the room, now that the 
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evening twilight entered it, was close and sultry. So Master 
Martin led his worthy guest into the commodious and cool state 
kitchen. This was the name given in those days to the room iu 
the houses of rich citizens, which was fittted up"as a kitchen but 
not used as one. It was adorned with all kinds of costly furniture 
of houschold necessity, but merely for show. No sooner had they 
entered this apartment than Master Martin called, with a loud 
voice, ‘*Rosa—Rosa!’’ Then the door opened, and Master 
Martin’s only daughter, Rosa, came into the room. 

I trust, dear reader, that you have seen some of the master- 
pieces of the great Albert Diirer. If so, and if you have a vivid 
remembrance of the noble figures of the Virgin, full of grace, and 
mildness, and piety, their fair and lovely brow, their cheeks 
coloured, as it were, by the breath of roses, their lips like cherries, 
their tender, downcast eyes, half-shaded by dark lashes, like the 
moonbeams shining through a lovely grove, —think of their silken 
hair, so daintely braided—think of all the heavenly beauty of 
these virgins,—and you will see in your mind's eye the form of Rosa. 
If not, how can I picture to you that lovely child? Yet there is 
one modern artist into whose breast a bright ray from that old 
time has penetrated. I mean the painter Cornelius, in whose 
picture of Gretchen, as she speaks to Fame these words—‘“ Bin. 
weder Fraulein weder schon,’’ you may also see Rosa. 

Rosa bent in childlike humility before Paumgartner, and, 
taking his hand, pressed it to her lips. The pale cheeks of the old 
man became flushed, and, as the sun when just about to sink 
beneath the horizon, suddenly lights up the dark foliage with one 
last golden ray, so the fire of youth, long passed away, sparkled 
once more in his eyes. 

‘* Ah, Master Martin,’’ said he, “ you are a prosperous man; 
but I trow that the bravest gift with which the Lord has endowed 
you is your daughter Rosa. When we old men all sit in council 
how our hearts glow on seeing that dear child! and we cannot turn 
away our dull eyes from her. And who can blame the young men 
for gazing on your daughter when they meet her in the street, for 
looking at her in church instead of at the priest, for always being 
near your daughter, sighing and ogling and making sweet speeches 
on the Allerwiese, or wherever there may be a festival, to the great 
annoyance of all. the other maidens? You may pick and choose 
your son-in-law from among our young patricians, or wherever you 
please.”’ 

Master Martin’s countenance clouded over. He ordered his 
daughter to bring some rare old wine; and as she quitted the room 
with glowing face and downcast eyes, he thus addressed Paum- 
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«My dear sir, it is indeed true that my child is gifted with rare 
beauty, “aia that in this, also, Heaven has made me rich ; but how 
could you speak of that in the maiden’s presence ?”’ 

“ How could I keep silence ?”’ rejoined Paumgartner, smiling. 
“Out of the full heart the mouth speaketh. Don’t you think that 
even my sluggish blood moves more quickly when I see Rosa? and 
if I say with sincerity that which she must know very well herself, 
then, no harm can come of it !’’ 

Rosa brought the wine and two stately drinking glasses, and 
Martin pulled the heavy table, which was adorned with quaint 
carved.work, into the middle of the room. The two old men had 
just taken their places at the table, and Master Martin had scarcely 
filled the two glasses, when’ the tramp of a horse’s hoofs was heard 
before the house. A horseman drew up at the door, and his voice 
was soon heard in the entrance-hall. Rosa hastened to the door, 
and came back with the news that old Squire Heiurich von Span- 
genberg had arrived, and wished to speak with Master Martin. . 

“ Well,’’ said Master Martin, ‘‘ doubtless he has some orders, 
and perhaps he wishes me to lay down some more wine for him. 
At any rate, we shall have a pleasant evening, now that my oldest 
customer has come to pay me a visit !”’ 

And with that he hurried out of the room, to receive the 
welcome guest, 
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CHAPTER III. 
TTow Master Martin extolled his Craft above every other. 


THE hochheimer pearled in the delicately-cut drinking glasses, 
and opened the hearts, and loosened the tongues of the three old 
men, and of Spangenberg, in particular, who, old as he was, had 
still a good store of youthful spirits in him, and could narrate many 
a merry jest of happy byegone days, at which Master Martin 
laughed until his sides shook. Paningartner, too, forgot his usual 
dignity, and enjoyed the rare wine and lively talk. But when 
Rosa re-entered the room with a neat basket on her arm, out of 
which she took the tablecloth, as white as newly-fallen snow; 
when she, tripping hither and thither with quite matronly diligence, 
had laid the cloth with all sorts of tasty condiments, when, in fine, 
she invited the old gentlemen, with a sweet smile, not to disdain 
the meal which had been prepared in haste,—then, indeed, talk and 
laughter were hushed.. Both Paumgartner and Spangenberg 
turned their gaze towards the lovely “maiden; and even Master 
Martin, leaning back in his elbow chair, with hi hands folded over 
his goodly corporation, watched her movements with a satisfied 
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smile. Rosa wished to withdraw; but old Spangenberg sprang 
from his chair like a young man, and putting his hand on her 
shoulders exclaimed, while the tears ran down his cheek; ‘‘ Oh, 
you good little angel, you dear little maiden!’ Then he kissed 
her twice,—nay, thrice on her forehead, and went back to his seat 
in deep thought, 

“Yes,” began Spangenberg, when Rosa had left the room ; 
‘* Heaven has given you, in your daughter Rosa, a jewel which you 
cannot value too highly. She will bring you yet greater honour, 

for who is there, however great may be his soul, who would not 
willingly be your son-in-law.”’ 

“ Don’t you perceive ?”’ interrupted Paumgartner, ‘‘ don’t you 
perceive Master Martin, the worthy gentleman is of my opinion ? 
Methinks, I see before me already my dear Rosa as the bride of a 
patrician wearing a rich chaplet of pearls on her fair head.”’ 

“ Dear sir,”’ said Master Martin, quite vexed, “ How can you 
speak of a matter of which I have not yet even thought? My 
daughter Rosa is only just eighteen; and a child of that age has no 
right to look out for a husband. What may happen in time to 
come, rests with the Lord; but, this much is certain, that neither 
@ patrician nor any one else shall have my daughter, but only the 
cooper who proves himself to be the most skilful and efficient 
master in the craft. Provided always, that my daughter likes him. 
I will never force my daughter to anything, least of all to a marriage 
which is displeasing to her.”’ 

Spangenberg and Paumgartner exchanged looks of astonish- 
ment at this strange declaration of Master Martin. At last, after 
some preliminary humming, Spangenberg exclaimed— 

‘**So your daughter is not to marry out of your own craft ?”’ 

‘The Lord forbid that she should,’’ rejoined Martin. 

*“ But,”’ Spangenberg continued, ‘‘ suppose a skilful master in 
some noblecraft—say, a goldsmith or even a young artist—came after 
Rosa, and pleased her more than all other young fellows, what then ?’’ 

‘*T would say to that young man,’’ replied Master Martin, 
throwing his head back—‘‘ I would say to that young man: show 
me, young man, the handsome cask which you have made as a 
masterpiece ; and, if he could not do so, I should open the door in 
the most friendly way, and politely request him to seek a wife else- 
where.”’ 

‘* But,”’ pursued Spangenberg—‘‘ but, if the young fellow said, 
* Although, I cannot show you such a small piece of workmanship, 
yet if you will come to the market-place, and look at that stately 
house whose pointed roof rises high in the air, you will behold my 
masterpiece.’ ” 

“*My dear, sir,” said Master Martin impatiently, ‘‘ you give 
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yourself a°great deal of trouble to persuade me to alter my deter- 
mination. Once for all, my son-in-law shall be of my craft, which, 
in my opinion, is the noblest handicraft on the earth. What! 
do you think it isenough to be able to fasten a hoop round the 
staves to keep them together? Is it not one of the principal 
requirements of our craft, that a cooper should understand how to 
keep wine, so that it may become mellow with age, and invigorate 
us by its strength and sweetness like a real elixir of life? Then 
there is the making of the cask itself. If we wish to havea really 
good cask, mustn’t we, first of all, measure everything with 
compass and rule? We must be arithmeticians, geometricians ; 
for, if not, how could we know the proportion and the contents of 
the barrels? Oh, what a pleasure it is to finish off a well-propor- 
tioned cask, when the staves have all been accurately prepared, 
when the workmen swing their hammers which fall with a lusty 
‘click-clack !’ click-clack !’ Ah, that’s the music for money! then, 
when its quite finished, I can’t help feeling proud, as I take the 
marker and put on my trade mark—which is known and honoured 
‘by every good winemaker—at the bottom of the cask. You talk of 
builders. That’s all very well; and a fine house is a fine piece of 
work, without doubt. But, if I were a builder, and passed one of 
my houses and saw a dirty good-for-nothing blackguard looking out 
of the window at me, I should feel ashamed of myself, and should 
like to pull down the house for sheer anger and vexation. But 
such a thing, could never happen to my buildings, for in them 
dwells the finest spirit on earth—wine! Ah, there’s no craft like 
the coopers.’’ : 

“Your eulogium,’’ said Spangenberg, “is well meant; and 

your respect for the craft, does you infinite credit; but you will not 
be impatient ifI don’t let you off yet. Supposing a patrician 
should really come and propose for your daughter ? If such a thing 
were really to happen, you might, perhaps, act otherwise than you 
imagine.”’ 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Master Martin, almost angrily ; “ how could 
I do anything but bow politely, and say: Dear sir, if you were an 
honest cooper——”’ 

“But listen a moment,’ interposed Spangenberg; ‘ suppose 
one fine day a smart young gentleman, mounted on a noble steed, 
with a gay retinue of followers, were to stop before your house and 
demand your daughter Rosa in marriage ?”’ 

“Heyday!” cried Master Martin, more angrily than before. 
“Heyday, why I should run as fast as I could to bolt and bar 
the house-door. low I should shout—sbout and cry; ride away 
ride away, brave sir, such roses as mine do not bloom for you! 
You would like to have my wine-cellar, and my gold pieces, and 
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the girl might be included in the bargain; but, you may ride away, 
you may ride away !”’ 

Well,” said he, after a while; “one last question, Master 
Martin. If the young man were my son; and if I, myself, stopped 
before your door with him, would you close the door, and would you 
think, that we came only for your wine, and your gold pieces ?”’ 

“By no means,’’ answered Master Martin. ‘‘ By no means, 
worthy sir. I would open the door, and everything in the house 
should be at the command of your son, and yourself. But as for 
my Rosa, I should say, I would to Heaven that your brave son had 
been a cooper, no one on earth, should have been more welcome as 
a son-in-law ; but as it is—but, my dear, worthy sir, why do you 
plague me with such strange question? Only see what end there 
is to our pleasant talk; and how the ‘glasses stand unemployed. 
Say no more about Rosa’s marriage, and my future son-in-law ; 
but let us drink to the health, of your brave son, who, I am told, is 
a handsome lad.” te 

Master Martin seized his glass, and Paumgartner followed his 
example exclaiming —“ A long life to your son, and an end to all 
unpleasant talk !” 

The three hob-nobbed together, and Spangenberg said, with a 
forced smile, “You know, I only spoke in jest; for nothing but 
infatuation could induce my son, regardless of rank and birth, to 
sue for your daughter in marriage, for he may choose his consort 
among the best-born in the land. But, for all that, I think at 
least you might have replied to me in a more friendly fashion.” 

** Ah, my dear, sir,’”’ answered Master Martin, “I could not 
speak otherwise, even in jest, as to what I should do, were such an 
event as you imagined really to happen. Besides, do not grudge 
me my pride, for you yourself, admit that I am the best cooper far 
and near, and understand the keeping of wine in the cellar; that I 
hold faithfully and truly to the late Emperor Maximilian’s wine 
regulations ; that as a religious man I abhor all godlessness—I 
never evaporate more than one ounce of pure sulphur in my two 
fudder-casks, which is absolutely necessary. ‘The tasting of my 
wine will sufficiently prove all this.’’ 

Spangenberg sat down again, and tried to assume a more cheer- 
ful demeanour, and Paumgartner started other topics of conversation. 
But, as it happens, when the strings of an instrument are once out 
of tune, the player vainly endeavours to call forth as before 
harmonious notes; so now these three old men could no longer 
agree on any subject. 

At last Spangenbery called for his servant, and left in dudgeon 


Master Martin’s house, which he had entered a few hours before in 
such good humour. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Of the Strange Prophecy made by the old Grandmother, 


MasTER Martin was somewhat troubled at the ill-humoured 
Jeave-taking of his old customer, and said to Paumyartner, who had 
just finished his last glass of wine, and prepared to depart: 

“ T know not what the old gentleman was driving at with his 
speeches, and I can’t make out bow he should have been so 
vexed.” 

“My dear Master Martin,’”’ began Paumgartner, “you are an 
honest, upright man; and such a man may; indeed, value that 
which he has done with God’s aid, and which has brought him 
riches and honour. But this feeling should not be allowed to 
degenerate into proud boasting, which is opposed to all Christian 
sentiment. It was not right of you to rate yourself above all the 
other master coopers at the guild-meeting to-day. It may be, you 
really understand more about the craft than the others ; but to tell 
them so is only to excite vexation and ill-feeling. And now again, 
this evening, you could scarcely be so blind as not to see the object 
of Spangenberg’s remarks was to try how far your obstinate pride 
would drive you. But it must have grievously wounded the old 
gentleman’s feelings to hear you assign, as the reason of the young 
gentleman’s suit, nought but paltry greed. Yet all might still 
have been well if you had stopped short, when Spangenberg began 
to speak of hisson. For instance, if you had said, ‘ Yes, my dear, 
worthy sir, if you yourself were to come with your son, then I 
might waver in my resolution; for I never dreamt of such an 
honour as that.’ If you had said this, the result would have been 
that Spangenberg would have quite forgotten all that had passed, 
and would have recovered his former good-humour.”’ 

“Don’t spare me,’’ exclaimed Master Martin; “I merit all 
your reproaches. But the old fellow did talk such rubbish, that 
it stuck in my gizzard, and I felt compelled to answer him as I 
did !”’ 

“ And then,’’ said Paumgartner, ‘‘ the mad resolve to marry 
your daughter to no one but a cooper. You said your daughter’s 
fate ought to be submitted to the decrees of Heaven; and yet, 
with earthly shortsightedness, you encroach on the decrees of 
eternal Providence, by obstinately determining from what limited 
circle you will select your son-in-law. Such a resolve may be 

the ruin of yourself and your daughter, Desist from such un. 
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Christian-like, childish folly. Let eternal Providence decidethe 
matter, and it will put the right decision into Rosa’s heart.’’ 

Ah, my worthy sir,’’ said Master Martin, quite despondingly, 
‘*T see how wrong it was of me not to have told everything, 
You think it was the high estimation in which I hold my handi- 
craft which made me resolve that no one but a cooper should 
marry Rosa; but that is not the case. There is another reason, 
a strange and mysterious reason, for this resolve! I cannot let 
you depart until you have heard all, and then you will have a 
better opinion of me. Be seated and stay, I pray you, a few 
minutes more. See, here’s still a bottle of the oldest wine, which 
the ill-humoured gentleman disdained, Be pleased to partake 
of it.”’ 

Paumgartner was astonished at the importunity of Master 
Martin, who was not at all of a confiding disposition. It seemed 
as if something weighed on his mind, of which he would gladly 
unburden himself. 

When Paumgartner had taken his seat, and had drunk a glass 
of wine, Master Martin began as follows: 

** You know, my dear, worthy sir, that my good wife died soon 
after giving birth to Rosa. At that time, my grandmother, who 
was very old, was still living: that is, if you can call it living, 
when one lies day and night in bed, as deaf as a post and as blind 
as a beetle, and without the use of one’s limbs. My Rosa had been 
baptised, and the nurse sat with the child on her knees in the 
room where the old grandmother lay. I was very sorrowful, and 
when I looked at the pretty child I was so moved to anguish that 
I could do no work, and stood near my grandmother's bed in sad 
silence, thinking how happy she was in being already relieved of all 
earthly pain. But as I looked into her pale face, all at once she 
began to smile strangely ; her wrinkled features lost their furrows, 
and a tinge of red coloured her white cheeks. Raising herself up 
in the bed and stretching forth her enfeebled arms, as though 
endowed with supernatural power, she cried, in a clear voice, 
*Rosa—my dear Rosa!’ The nurse stood up and brought the 
child to her, and she took it in her arms, and rocked it backwards 
and forwards. But now, my worthy sir, think what was my sur- 
prise when the old lady began to sing, to the tune of the Hymn of 
praise, composed by Master Hans Berchler, mine host of the ‘ Geist 
Inn,’ at Strasbourg, these lines :— 

“ Little maid, with ruddy face, 
Rosa hear this saying ; 
Wouldst taste nor shame, nor yet disgrace, 
To God be ever praying 
Thee from all vanity to keep, 
And slander, which makes others weep. 
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There shall come a suitor brave, 
Who a glittering house shall bring, 
Where the ruddy wine is flowing, 
And bright angels gaily sing, 
While the fire of love is glowing. 
Now he to your home has brought, 
The glittering little house of gold ; 
’Tis he only whom you ought 

In your loving arms to fold. 

Nor skills it to inquire 

Of thy sire 

If thy love adore thee, 

With the house before thee. 

While the golden house endure, 
Riches, luck, and health are sure. 
Maiden with the eyes so pure, 
And the ears which ope to truth, 
May God’s blessing on thee rest, 
Be happy, by no care opprest.” 


When she had sung this, she laid the child down gently and care. 
fully, and placing her withered and trembling hand on its brow 
whispered words which I could not understand; but the old 
woman’s radiant countenance showed that she was praying. Then 
she sank on the bed, and at the self-same moment the nurse took 
the child from her, she heaved a deep sigh and yielded up the 
ghost.’ 

“That,’’ said Paumgartner, when Master Martin had finished, 
“that is a strange story; but Ido not quite see what your old 
grandmother’s prophetic song has to do with your obstinate resolve 
to marry Rosa to a cooper.” 

‘El: !’’ replied Master Martin, ‘‘ what can be clearer than that 
the old lady had a special revelation from on high in her last 
moments, and that she predicted what must happen to Rosa, if 
she would be happy? Who else can be the bridegroom with the 
glittering little house, who brings home riches, happiness, health, 
and serenity, but a doughty cooper, who has made his masterpiece, 
his bright little house, in my workshop? In what other house do 
streams of wine flow but in a wine cask? And when the wine 
ferments, then it hums and murmurs, and gurgles, and that is the 
singing of the angels. Yes, yes, my old grandmother meant no one 
else but a cooper, anil a cooper shall my Rosa’s bridegroom be.”’ 

“You interpret,’’ said Paumgartner, “ you interpret the old 
lady’s prophecy according to your own fancy, my dear Master 

in. But Iam not at all satisfied with your interpretation, 
and 1 venture to say that vou should leave everything entirely to 
the dispensation of Providence and to your daughter’s heart, in 
which the proper decision surely lies hid.” 
“And I,’’ impatiently interposed Master Martin, ‘I repeat, 
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once for all, that my son-in-law shall be none other than a doughty 
cooper 

Paumgartner was very near losing his temper at Master 
Martin’s obstinacy; but he restrained himself, and rising from 
his seat said : | 

“It is late, Master Martin, let us now leave off drinking and 
speaking, which seem to be no Jonger beneficial to us.’’ 

As they stepped out into the entrance-hall they saw a young 
woman standing there, who had five boys with her, the eldest of 
whom might scarcely be eight years of age, and the youngest six 
months’ old. The woman was crying and sobbing. Rosa, who 
was hurrying to meet these visitors, explained : 

‘* Ah, good Lord, I fear Valentine is dead; here are his wife and 
children.”’ 

“ What, ’’ shouted Master Martin, in astonishment, ‘“ Valentine 
dead! What a misfortune!’’ Then, turning to Paumgartner, he 
went on, “‘ Valentine, my dear sir, was the best workman in my 
shop, and industrious and pious to boot. Sometime ago he 
wounded himself dangerously with an axe while making a large 
cask ; the wound grew worse and worse, he fell into a violent fever, 
and now he is dead in the prime of his years.”’ 

Master Martin went up to the sorrowing woman, who lamented 
with tears that she must now perish of hunger and want. 

“ What ?’’ said Martin, ‘‘ what, then, do you take me for? Your 
husband received his wound in my service, and yet you think I 
would leave you in your misfortune? No; you and yours, from 
this time forth, belong to my house. We will bury your poor 
husband to-morrow, or whenever you like, and then you and your 
children shall go to. my farm before the Frauenthur, where I have 
my fine open workshop, and where I work with my men every day. 
You can be my housekeeper, and I will bring up your boys as if 
they were my own sons,—and I will take your old father into my 
house as well. When he had his strength he was a matchless 
cooper. Well, if he can no longer handle a mallet or a notcher, or 
a hoop-cramp, or work at the joiner’s bench, he can still wield an 
adze or erase marks with a joiner’s knife.’’ 

If Master Martin had not supported the woman in his arms she 
would have fallen at his feet for emotion. The elder children clung to 
his doublet, and the two youngest, whom Rosa took up in her arms, 
stretched forth their little arms towards him, as though they under- 
stood everything. Old Paumgartner said, smilingly, albeit, the 
tears stood in his eves, ‘“ Master Martin, no one can be out of 
temper with you!” Having said this he betook himself to his 
habitation. 


Master Martin. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tow the two young Journeymen, Frederick and Reinhold, made each othey’s 
Acquaintance. 


ON a pleasant grassy knoll, shaded by lofty trees, reclined a 
young man of handsome presence. The name of this young man 
was Frederick. ‘The sun had already sunk beneath the horizon, 
and his rose-coloured flames flashed. high into the heavens. The 
renowned city of Nuremberg could be descried in the remote dis- 
tance in the valley, and its lofty towers rose high in the red glow 
of the sunset, which tinged their pinnacles with gold. The young 
fellow, with his elbow resting on his knapsack, gazed with longing 
- eyes on the beautiful scene. Sometimes he plucked the flowers, 
which bloomed around him in the tall grass, and threw them to the 
winds, in the direction of the setting sun; sometimes his gaze 
became abstracted, and tears came into his eyes. At last he 
raised his head, and extending both arms, as though to embrace 
some loved object, he sang in a clear, sweet voice the following 
Jay :— 

“ Once more I come 
To thee, sweet home ; 
From thee my heart 
No more would part. 

Rise, O rosy red, for me, 
Nought but roses would I see. 
Oh, blushing rosebud kind, 
Do but incline thy mind 
To converse sweet and blind. 
Wilt break, O swelling heart ! 
Be firm in joy and smart. 
Sweet sunset ray, 

My envoy be, ’ 

My tears convey 

To her, and say, 

‘If now I die, 

Aud she ask thee, 

‘What death died he? - 
To her reply, 

* He died for love of thee !” 


When Frederick had done singing, he took a piece of wax out of 
his knapsack, and having warmed it on his breast, began to mould 
out of it a beautiful rose with a hundred fine and delicately-formed 
leaves. While thus busied he hummed now and then bits of the 
song, and at last became so absorbed in his occupation that he did 
not observe a handsome youth, who stood bebiud him, attentively 
eyeing his work. 
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‘“‘ That is a pretty thing you are making, my friend,’’ said this 
outh. 
: Frederick, somewhat startled, looked round; but when he 
encountered the friendly gaze of the stranger’s dark eyes, he 
smilingly replied : | 

“This is only an amusement for me on my journey, and 
scarcely worthy of your approbation, fair sir.”’ 

“ Well,” rejoined the strange youth, “if you call it an amuse. 
ment to model a flower so much like nature, you must be a very 
clever modeller. You have affurded me double pleasure. Firstly, 
you charmed me by your song, which you sang so well to the 
melody of Master Martin Hiischer; and secondly, you have pleased 
and astonished me by your artistic skill in modelling in wax. 
Whither are you journeying to-day ?”’ 

“The end of my journey,”’ answered Frederick, “is before us. 
Iam going to my native place, the renowned city of Nuremberg. 
But, as the sun has now set, 1 will pass the night in the hamlet 
at the foot of this hill, and start early in the morning for Nurem- 
berg, so as to arrive there by mid-day.”’ 

“ Ah, that is excellent !’’ said the young man, joyfully. ‘‘ I, 
too, am going to Nuremberg. I will stay all-night in the village 
with you, and we can go on together in the morning. Now let us 
have a friendly gossip.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
Of what passed between Frederick ond Reinhold, 


“Ir J] mistake not, you are a statuary in metal. I judge 
so from your skill in modelling, or are you a gold and silver- 
smith ?”’ 

‘* Alack, fair sir,” said Frederick with sad and dowcast gaze. 
‘* You take me for better than I really am. I will tell you at once 
that I have served my apprenticeship, as a cooper; and am going 
to Nuremberg, to work for a well-known master of that craft. 
Perhaps, you will despise me because I do not model statues ;, but 
only fasten hoops round casks and tubs.’’ 

“* T despise you because you are a cooper, when, all the while, 
I am a cooper myself?’ 

Frederick looked at him with astonishment ; and did not know 
what to think, for Reinhold’s attire was certainly not that of a 
travelling journeyman cooper. He might rather have been taken 
for a well-to-do merchant, habited, as he was, in a doublet of fine 
black cloth, slashed with velvet, a fine frilled collar, a flat cap with 
a long feather and having a short broad sword by his side. Reinhold, 
noticing Frederick’s increlulity, opened his knapsack, and drew 
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forth his cooper’s leathern apron, and case of knives, exclaiming— 
“Look here, my friend! look here! Do you doubt that I am a 
comrade? I know my attire seems strange; but I come from 
Strasburg, and the coopers there walk about attired like noblemen. 
There was a time when, like you, I had a desire to be something 
different ; but now I prefer the cooper’s handicraft to any other, 
and have founded some expectations on it. Is it so with you, 
comrade? But, methinks, some dark cloud has cast a gloom over 
your bright young life,.and. has made you sad. The song which 
you sang was full of anxious love and pain; but there were sounds 
in it which seemed to come ‘from my own breast, and I could fancy 
that I know already everything which is hidden in your heart. So 
you may safely confide inme. But, at any rate, we shall be guod 
comrades in Nuremberg. Shall we not?’’ and he threw his arm 
round Frederick and gazed smilingly at him. To this Frederick, 
without more ado, replied— 

“The more I look at you, the more I feel an inward conviction 
that you and I are to be friends. I must tell you everything. 
Not that I, poor wretch, have weighty secrets to confide; but 
because the heart of the true friend has always room for another’s 
pain, and I recognised in you a true friend, as soon as I set eyes on 
you. Although Iam now a cooper, and may say that 1 understand 
my craft, yet my delight from childhood was another quite different 
art. I wished to become a great master in the casting of metals, 
and the working of silver, like Peter Fischer and Benvenuto Cellini, 
the italian. I laboured with enthusiastic ardour under Master 
Joharnes Holzschuer, the renowned silver-worker, in Nuremberg, 
who, although he does not cast statues, gave every needful instruc. 
tion in the art. Master Tobias Martin, the master cooper, often 
came to Master Holzschuer’s house, bringing with him his charming 
daughter, Rosa. I fell in love almost without noticing it,—leaving 
my home, I went to Augsburg, to learn the art of founding statues ; 
but now the flame of love began to glow within me. I heard and 
saw nothing but Rosa,—all the pains and troubles I took to learn 
my profession, became distasteful to meas not seeming to lead to 
the possession of the object of my affections. At last, I decided to 
take the only path to that end. Master Martin will give his 
daughter. to no one but the cooper who can make the best cask in his 
house, and whois also favourably regarded by his daughter. I 
put my art on one side, and began to learn coopering ; “and am 
going to Nuremberg, to work for Master Martin. But now that 
home is near, and Rosa’ s image glows before my eyes, | am dying 
for fear and anxiety. Now I see clearly the folly of my under. 
taking. How dol know if Rosa loves me, or if she ever will love 
me ss 
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Reinhold had listened to Frederick’s history with growing 
interest. Resting his head in his hand, which shaded the upper 
-part of his face, he asked in a hollow, gloomy voice, ‘‘ Has Rosa 
never given you any token of her love ?”’ 

‘‘When I left Nuremberg,”’ replied Frederick, ‘‘ Rosa was rather 
a child than a maiden. She used to smile upon me like an angel 
when she and I plucked flowers, and wreathed them into garlands 
in Master Holzschuer’s garden; but——’’ 

‘* Well, then there is still hope ?’’ cried Reinhold, all at once, 
and with such a loud voice that Frederick was quite startled. 
With that, he sprang to his feet, the sword clashed at his side, and, 
as he now stood erect, the deep shades of night fell on his pale 
countenance, and so distorted the gentle features of the young man 
that Frederick anxiously exclaimed— 

‘*What has happened?’’ and starting back, his foot struck 
ugainst Reinhold’s knapsack, which gave forth a sound, and 
Reinhold angrily cried out, ‘‘ Don’t break my lute, you rascal !”’ 

The instrument was fastened to the knapsack; and Reinhold 
unloosing it, played as though he wished to break all the strings. 
Then he began to play softy and melodiously. 

‘*Now, my dear fellow,’’ said Reinhold, when he had played 
some little time; “‘ now let us go down to the village. I hold in 
my hands a good medium for exorcising evil spirits which may come 
in our way, and may have a wish to get hold of us, and of me in 
particular.”’ 

“Why should evil spirits wish to attack us, my dear brother ?”’ 
rejoined Frederick. “ But continue your playing,—it is delight- 
ful.” 

The golden stars glittered in the blue vault of heaven, the night 
wind murmured plaintively over the fragrant mead, the brook 
whispered more and more loudly, and the dark trees of the distant 
forest rustled round about, as Frederick and Reinhold descended 
the hill, playing and singing, and the sweet sounds of their ballads 
rose clear and bright as on glittering pinnions through the pure 
air, 

Arrived at their lodging, Reinhold threw lute and knapsack to 
the ground, and pressed Frederick warmly to his heart, and 
Frederick felt that his cheeks were wet with Reinhold’s tears. 
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THE FRENCH IN TONG-KING, 
OR TON-QUIN. 


AT a time when the customary and _ characteristic policy of 
Orientals—that of playing fast and loose, with different powers at 
the same time, threatens to involve us in difficulties with the King 
of Burmah, a potentate who one day extends hospitality to the 
Chinese general in command of. the troops of Yun-nan, by 
a party of whom Mr. Margary was murdered; and another gives a 
politic ear to the representations of Sir Douglas Forsyth,—it may 
not be uninteresting to read of the difficulties experienced by the 
French, in their attempts to throw open Tong-King to commerce, 
after a fasl:ion of their own, the more especially, as these attempts 
involved the loss of a well-known intrepid and adventurous traveller, 
M. Garnier, concerning whose fate little was known up to the 
present time. We are indebted for our information upon the 
subject, to extracts published in the journal LZ’ Ezplorateur, from a 
work by M. Caillaud, and it appears from these extracts, that 
previous to M>Garnier’s expedition a M. Dupuis, a merchant in 
China, had made no less than three journeys into Yun-nan, 
in order to supply the Chinese mandarins of that province, 
with arms and ammunition, to be used against the Mussulman 
rebels. 

The first wasin 1868, when he could not, on account of the 
success of the insurgents, get beyond Yun-nan-fu. The second was 
in 1869-70, when he succeeded in reaching Upper Tong-King, and 
the Annamite advance ports beyond Son-Tay. M. Dupuis ascer- 
tained upon this occasion that the river, written Son- Koi in French 
orthography, and one of its tributaries called Hong Kiang, or ‘* Red 
River,’’ were navigable, at all seasons of the year, to steamers of 
light draught, from Mang-hao to the sea, or a distance of 414 miles, 
which could easily be encompassed in five days. 

The King of Annam is confirmed in his appointment by the 
Emperor of China, and every five years, he sends an embassy with 
tribute ; but whilst the Chinese can trade in Annam, the Annamites 
are not permitted to enter China proper. Supposing then, that an 
agent of the Chinese government would be respected by the 
Annamites, the authorities of Yun-nan decided, upon the representa- 
tions of M. Dupuis, that in future the transport of war material 


should be effected by the navigable rivers of Tong-King. More than 
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this, M. Dupuis, was presented, in 1872, to the then Minister of 
Marine—Vice.Admiral Pothuau, who took much interest in the 
result ofhis exploratory journeys, which he looked upon as the 
solution of a problem left unravelled by the Scientific Commission, 
entrusted to M. dela Grée. (Expedition Francaise en Indo- Chine, 
sous le commandement de M. de la Grée.) The French government 
did not, however, care to involve itself in so remote and hazardous 
an enterprise; and whilst it expressed its hopes in the success of 
M. Dupuis’s undertaking; it distinctly stated, that such must be 
carried out at his own risk and peril. 

M. Dupuis returned to China, it is to be supposed, at all events, 
assisted by funds; for he purchased two English gun-boats at 
Shang-bai, which were inscribed at the’ French Consulate under 
the names of Hong-Kiang and Lao.Kai. He also purchased a 
steam launch at Hong-Kong, which he named the Son-tay, and he 
chartered a Chinese junk, to carry coal and warlike material. 

M. Dupuis arrived with his expeditionary force at Kua-Kam, 
situated on one of the navigable mouths of the delta of Tong-King, 
in the month of November 1872; and here he found the Bourayne 
engaged in a survey of the coast of Tong-King. M. Senez, in 
command of the French ship, induced the Annamite mandarins to 
obtain from the chief authorities at Hue, the permission for M. 
Dupuis to ascend the river; but in case the permission did not come 
he was permitted to proceed without it. Accordingly the sanction 
of the authorities not coming within the time specified, M. Dupuis, 
commenced the ascent of the river at his own risk. 

When, however, he arrived at Ke-cho, the capital of Tong- hing, 
he found that difficulties would be thrown in his way by the 
mandarins, and he was ultimately obliged to leave his boats at that 
city, under charge of M. Millot, whilst he proceeded onward to 
Yun-nam in native boats, taking with him the greater part of his 
armament, as also some “ Europeans,’’ who were to instruct the 
Chinese in the use of the weapons. Unfortunately, we are told, he 
had Jost ninety-five days in discussions with the Tong-King 
mandarins, and hence he did not arrive in Yun-nan, until after the 
capture of Taly, which rendered the armament he had brought 
with him at so much trouble and expense, no longer of much 
use, 

He, however, appears to have obtained orders for further 
material of war, and returning to Ke-cho in May 1873, le sought 
for the countenance of the Viceroy of Canton, and induced that 
ruler, who represents the Emperor in all matters which concern the 
Kingdom of Annam, to write to the Annamite mandarins, ordering 
them to allow free passage to M. Dupuis and his vessels, carrying 
arms and merchandise, which belonged to the regular authorities of 
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Yun-nan. At that epoch, indeed, the troops of the province of 
Canton, were in occupation of a portion of Tong-King, with the view 
4o suppress the devastations committed by several bands of insur- 
gents. M. Dupuis had also brought with him from Yun-nan, upon 
his descent of the river, an escort from 150 to 300 Chinese soldiers, 
commanded by a military mandarin ; which escort had been granted 
to him by Ma.ta-jen, ti-tai or Commander-in-Chief of Yun-nan, in 
order to protect his commercial undertakings in a province which 
is described as being infested by rebels and brigands of all kinds 
and descriptions. 

Such was M. Dupuis’ position ; he was trading in the service of 
the Chinese authorities, in a country vassal to China, and where 
the Chinese had a right to trade; and in order to protect his 
merchandise, as well also to provide for his escort, he hired several 
houses at Ke.cho. He was also desirous, whilst at that city, to 
establish a regular service of steam-boats between Hong-Kong and 
Sai-gon, and the river of Tong-King ; but he wished the traffic to 
remain solely in French hands, and he was hence induced to decline 
offers of capital which were made to him by several ‘‘ Foreign ”’ 
houses of commerce. Dupré, having received notice of this patriotic 
abstinence on the part of M. Dupuis, he obtained a loan of 30,000 
piastres for hini from the Hong-Kong and Shang-hai Banking 
Corporation, and the Colonial Administration of Cochin-China 
became security for the loan. 

The mandarins of Ke-cho did not the less cease to look upon 
M. Dupuis’s proceedings with jealous eyes, and they wrote to the 
authorities at Hué, to intervene with the governor of Cochin-China, 
to have him and his expedition recalled from the river, 

M. Garnier was at Shang-hai in August 1873; he had just 
returned from exploring the Yang-tse-Kiang, above Han-Kow; but 
he did not’stay there long, returning to Sai-gon by the regular packet. 
On the 11th of October, he left Cochin-China in the d’Estrées 
commander Didot, having in tow the gun-boat l’ Arc, and by the 
23rd he arrived at Kua-Kam. Unfortunatelv, the gun-boat was 
lost in the passage, and M. Garnier had to hire a junk, to take him 
and his escort up the river. ‘This escort was composed of about 
sixty men—marine light infantry, and seamen from the Fleurus. 
He was afterwards joined upon his arrival at the capital of Tong. 
King, by the gun-boat l’ Espingole, with marines from the Decrés, 
under the command of M. Bain, and by the gun-boat le Scorpion, 
under the M. Pougin de Maisonneuve ; but, upon that offiver’s depar- 
ture, by M. Esmez. M. Garnier had thus some 150 men at his 
disposal. The intervention of the gun-boats, marines, and seamen 
of the French navy were all calculated to confer a new character 
upon the negotiations and commercial proceedings of M. Dupuis. 
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Afier remaining a short time at Kua-Kam, Mr. Garnier com- 
menced the ascent of the river, and soon found himself involved 
amid the rivers and canals of the delta; the canal of Don-re, the 
the Shong-nui-voi, and the canal of Son-chi, which latter issues, from 
the Song-Koi,a short distance from Ke-cho. (The French ortho- 
graphy has been left intact). The junk was, with difficulty, towed 
along by a steam-launch. But in the canal of Son-chi, M. Garnier 
fell in with the “‘ Mang-hao,”’ a small steamer recently purchased 
by M. Millot, at Hong-Kong, and which taking the junk in tow, 
the smal) force disembarked at Ke-cho upon the 5th of November. 
M. Dupuis’s soldiers presenting arms en grand costume, with the 
Yun-nan ensign aloft, and drums beating. 

Such were the circumstances attendant upon M. Garnier’s first 
introduction to M. Dupuis. He was afterwards received by the 
Annamite authorities, and a locality outside of the citadel was 
allotted to him, whereon to encamp. According to the narrative 
before us, M. Garnier’s instructions empowered him to negotiate 
upon the differences which had arisen between the Annamites and 
M. Dupuis, and even to enforce, if such a step was absolutely 
necessary in order to conclude the treaty, which at that time was 
being negotiated at Sai-gon, the temporary withdrawal of M. Dupuis 
from the capital of Tong-King, ‘‘ always provided that such a step 
was not opposed to our interests, by virtue (or in reason of) the 
influence which M, Dupuis may have obtained over the indigenous 
population, or the Chinese Colony of Ke-cho.”’ 

The main object of M. Garnier, as a political agent, was how. 
ever, avowedly to open Tong-King to commerce. In, accordance 
with such object, he sent forth a proclamation, dated November 4th, 
1878, in which he stated that the Annamite authorities having 
appealed to the authorities at Sai-gon. he had been sent to Ke-cho 
to see what could be done. That the coasts of Tong.-King were 
desolated by pirates, and the interior by rebels and bandits, and 
that a primary object would be to get rid of them, and assure peace 
and security to the inhabitants, as well as to open the country to 
commerce. He had come, he declared, especially io conclude a 
treaty to the latter effect. 

Passing by Tur-an, or Tourane, M. Garnier had brought with 
him two ambassadors from the court of Hué, who were to come to 
an understanding with old Marshal Nguyén-tri-phuong, military 
commandant of the province of Ke-cho, or Ha-noi, in order, with 
the French envoy, to lay the basis of such a commercial treaty, 
and, if possible, to bring such treaty to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Now, this old Nguyén.triphuong had been opposed to the 
French at Tur-an and Khi-hoa (Les premieres années de la Cochin- 
Chine Francaise, par M, Vial, tom. 11. p. 119), and according to 
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the narrator, ‘‘ he entertained a blind hatred to the French.” He 
had as aide de camps, the two sons of Phan-tan-Gian. ‘ Those 
who have studied the history of our colony, are aware that these 
two mandarins, forgetful of the teachings of their venerable father, 
have always shown themselves to be irreconcileable enemies of 
France.” 

Neuyén-tri-phuong declined to recognise the powers of the 
ambassadors, or those of those of M. Garnier, and, in consequence, 
he declared ‘‘ that he was above the orders of the court of Hué, and 
that he should act as pleased himself.’’ He at the same tinte sent 
forth proclamations in which be misrepresented the character of M. 
Garnier’s mission, and he, at the same time, issued orders for the 
concentration of troops. 

M. Garnier, nothing disconcerted, set about carrying out his 
instructions in face of the hostility of the mandarins, and a formal 
inquiry was instituted into the differences which had arisen between 
M. Dupuis and the mandarins. In order further to supply the 
wants of his expeditionary force; M. Garnier monopolised the use 
of the steamers Mang-hao and Son-Tay, an act which we are told, 
seriously affected M. Dupuis, by interrupting his commerce with 
China, but his patriotism led him to put up with the inconvenience 
without a murmur. 

M. Garnier’s position became, in the meantime, from day to 
day, more critical. The Annamite mandarins did not hesitate to 
take whatever steps they deemed best to get rid of him. Several 
times the water which he and his escort used was poisoned; till the 
water-carriers bad to be escorted by soldiers, and it was never 
drawn two days consecutively from the same place. A similar 
line of conduct was adopted towards M. Dupuis; not only did the 
mandarins endeavour to get rid of him by poison, but two separate 
attempts were made to blow him up with his own powder maga- 
zine. 

When M. Garnier saw that no further hope remained of effect. 
ing an amicable arrangement with the mandarins, and only when 
he had exhausted all means that were compatible with honour, did 
he address them an wllimatum, with a proviso that it should be 
teplied to within the space of three days. The mandarins not 
having vouchsafed an answer within the time specified, he decided 
upon assuming the offensive. 

He accordingly commenced operations by an assault upon the 
citadel. This was at six o’clock in the morning of the 20th of 
November. The two gates which fronted the river were beaten 
down by carronades, whilst eighty soldiers and seamen attacked the 
two gates on the opposite side. At the same time, the most. diffi. 
cult position, a kind of demi-lune, where the Annamites had accu. 
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mulated most of their means of defence, was carried by M. Dupuis at 
the head of some eight Europeans and about sixty Chinese. The 
latter had one killed and another wounded, but not a man was put 
hors de combat on the side of the French. The citadel was cap- 
tured in the space of thirty-five minutes, and fifteen hundred 
Annamite soldiers were made prisoners, as also most of the man. 
darins, including Nguyén-tri-phuong, who died a few days after 
from wounds received in the defence of the place. 

Immediately upon the capture of the citadel, M. Garnier issued 
a further proclamation, in which he declared that coming as he did 
to open commerce and enrich the people, he had no intention to take 
possession of the country. That the misconduct and disloyalty of 
the mandarins had alone compelled him to assault the citadel and 
drive them from the place. That the mandarins had no love for 
the people, and sought nothing but their own profit by their 
tyranny. That people capable of governing the country should be 
selected, with the concurrence of the liberators, order should be 
enforced, and all parties united by a common treaty. 

Notwithstanding this proclamation, the mandarins of the 
neighbouring provinces, terrified by the capture of Ke-cho, assumed 
an attitude of defence. In the province of Ha-noi itself, the 
literate sought to raise the people ayainst the French, whilst bands 
of malefactors, taking advantage of the general turmoil, overran 
the villages and plundered them without opposition. 

On the other hand, several thousand volunteers, without dis- 
tinction of religion;—Pagans and Christians,—came to offer their 
services to M. Garnier. He distributed the arms found in the 
citadel among them. With their aid he also re-established that 
tranquillity which had been momentarily compromised, and he 
repulsed the attacks of his enemies. The mandarins who made 
their submission were left in their commands, whilst those who 
refused to submit were turned out, and replaced ‘‘ by prudent men 
who understood the interests of the people.”’ 

In order to assure his communication with the sea, M. Garnier 
was further, we are told, obliged to take possession of such towns 
as lay upon the delta of the rivers, the governors thereof being 
opposed to the French. On the 25th of November, Hung-yen sub- 
mitted; on the 5th of December, Ninh-binh capitulated to M. 
Hautefeuille, a cadet with an escort of six seamen. About the 
same time, M. Balny and M. de Trentinian took possession of Haid- 
muong with the aid of only fifteen men. Finally, M. Garnier, 
himself, took Nam-dinh, an important town, defended by consider- 
able fortifications, by assault, on the 9th of December. 

The whole delta of Tong-King was in fact conquered and brought 
into submission in less than twenty days by some one hundred and 
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fifty Frenchmen, and a few thousand volunteers sufficed to pre- 
serve order in a territory peopled by several millions of inhabitants. 

When M. Garnier left Ke.cho to attack Nam.-dinh, only sixty 
Frenchmen and 300 volunteers were left in the citadel. This, at 
a time when Hoang Kevien, governor of Son-Tay, was organising a 
body of 7 to 8,000 men in order to recapture the city. He had 
especially sought for recruits amongst the old Chinese Taiping 
rebels, and amongst the Hé-ki or “ Black Banners”’ who after 
having made war upon Annam, had entercd the service of the 
Government. These Chinese were notorious for their ferocity, and 
they were especially charged with the duty of assassinating any 
Frenchman who should be found straying from the capital. The 
Annamites were at this time encamped at a distance of about two 
leugues from the citadel, in a westerly direction. 

M. Garnier returned to Ké-cho on the evening of the 18th of 
December, and with his characteristic energy he at once resolved 
upon attacking the position held by the Annamites. He proposed 
to himself to assault the intrenchments in front, supported on the 
flank by the Mang-hao, whilst the other steamer, the Espingole, 
should cut off the retreat of the enemy. 

But the same day that the assault was to have taken place, the 
20th of December, two ambassadors arrived from Hué with powers 
to treat with M. Garnier. They were accompanied by Monseigneur 
Sohier, vicar Apostolic of Northern Cochin China, and Father 
Dangelzer, pro-vicar. It is stated that they had an interview with 
Iloang-Kevien, who commanded the troops at Son-Tay, before 
coming to Ke-cho, and that their object in coming to the latter 
place, ostensibly to treat, was in reality to lull M. Garnier into a 
false sense of security, by which the Hé.ki would get an opportunity 
for a surprise. 

The desired effect was produced. M. Garnier suspended hosti- 
lities upon the arrival of the two Annamite ambassadors, and he 
issued a proclamation that he came neither for war nor conquest, 
but to obtain a treaty for peaceful commerce; that hostilities had 
been forced upon him by the criminal proceedings of the Mandarins, 
but that the King of Annam having recognised their misconduct, 
he had sent ambassadors, and that there should in consequence be 
a truce until the treaty of peace and commerce could be effected— 
France assuring to the Tong-King people help and protection for 
the future ! 

The next day, Sunday, December 21st, M. Garnier was busy 
deliberating with the ambassador the terms of the treaty, when 
news was brought to him that the Annamites of Son-Tay aud the 
Hé.ki were approaching by the west gate to attack the citadel. 
Scarcely, indeed, had the approach of the enemy been announced 
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than their guns were heard booming in the distance, and the men 
were at the walls, placing their ladders for the attack. M. Garnier 
hurried to the spot, armed only with a revolver; and abetted by 
the garrison, the army was repulsed in a few moments, and put to 
flight. 

Carried away by his impetuosity, M. Garnier rushed out, 
followed by some fifteen men, to complete the rout. He was 
personally attended by a serjeant and a corporal. He had got over 
a distance estimated at about two kilometres, and was about to 
ascend an embankment, in order to better determine the position of 
the enemy, when he fell into a little ditch close by, and which had 
escaped his notice. In a moment he was surrounded by the terrible 
He-ki, who lay hid under cover, and was pierced with spears. ‘The 
serjeant was at the same moment killed dead by a gun-shot, and 
the corporal received two wounds. The latter tainted for a few 
seconds ; but raising himself, he made ready to fire, when, for the 
first time, he perceived that M. Garnier had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. Other men came up to the succour, and fired upon 
the Hé.ki; but the evil deed was done; their commander was 
slain, and the enemy ran away, carrying his head as a trophy. 

Another young officer, M. Balmy, the same who with fifteen 
men captured Hai-dzuong, had made a sortie at another point, 
with only ten men, to cut off the retreat of the assailants. 
Carried away, like M. Garnier, by his ardour, he had reached the 
entrenchments of the enemy, when he was killed by a discharge of 
musketry, with two men of his escort, who were in advance of the 
others. 

France lost in the person of M. Garnier, one of its most enter- 
prismg, daring, and adventurous spirits; and, according to the 
Courier de Sai-gon, the oflicial journal of Cochin-China, he was as 
disinterested as he was brave. M. Garnier received the Patron’s 
Medal of the Royal Geographical Society, in 1870, for his exploration 
of the Mekong River, and his journey through Western China; and 
his merits and devotion in bringing home the remains of Captain 
La Grée, as well as the science and ability displayed in his fine 
work, ‘ Narrative of the Cambodian Expedition,’’ have been 
attested to by the late Sir R. I. Murchison, and still more recently 
by Sir H. Bartle Frere, in their respective annual addresses. He 
was only thirty-four years of age at the time of his death. 

On the 25th of December M. Esmez arrived at Ke-cho, on 
board the Scorpion with a reinforcement of five hundred men, 
and three hundred rifies for the volunteers, and he resumed the 
negotiations with the Annamite ambassadors, which had been 
interrupted by the fatal events of the 21st. Whilst, however, the 
bases of the treaty were being discussed, M. Philastre, an envoy 
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from Admiral Dupré, arrived at Ke-cho, on the 3rd of January, 
prepared to disavow the steps taken by M. Garnier, who, he 
declared to have exceeded his powers, and, in fact, he treated his 
memory as that of an adventurer.* It was in vain that it was 
represented to this new emissary that to abandon Tong-Kiug in 
the present position of affairs was to expcse the population of the 
nlaces held by the French to the greatest disasters. M. Philastve 
had only one object in view, and that was to evacuate the whole 
territory with the greatest possible despatch. In accordance with 
this policy the evacuation of the towns began on the Oth of January, 
leaving the native volunteers, native Christians, and the ‘priests 
and missionaries to be massacred with their families, and their 
homes to be sacked and burnt. As to M. Dupuis, he was spoken 
of as a certain M. Dupuis, and he was ordered to remain at the 
port of Hai-Phong, at the mouth of the river, which place 
M. Philastre had selected as the common station for the, troops 
and men withdrawn from Tong-King, until a treaty of commerce 
had been concluded. 

This was at last effected by Admiral Dupré on the 5th of 
March, 1874, at Sai-gon. The French were confirmed by the 
treaty in their possession of Lower Cochin-China Tong.King and 
its river were opened to commerce, and the Catholic religion 
assured of toleration and respect. This treaty was ratified by the 
National Assembly on the first of August; and it will be observed 
that it opens Yun-nan and Western China, to be aided and abetted 
by the French, at any time, in warlike operations against the 
King of Burmah, or in combination with the King of Burmah 
against the English. K 
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* This change of attitude may possibly liave been wrought about by re- 
presentations made by other European or American powers. It is no new 
thing in politics for an agent to be disavowed wheu his zeal outruns his dis- 
cretion, or when it becomes prudent to withdraw from a difficult position. 
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VISIT TO THE ISLE OF AMSTERDAM. 


WHEN Clarence Hervey saw that Eliza was alone, he went up to her 
and said, “Our voyage, Miss Wilson, will soon have an end. How is 
it that you did not go on shore in the handsome barge which came 
alongside—it would have been a very pleasant way of landing at 
Calcutta ?”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed,”’ said Eliza, ‘‘I should think it would have 
been a very nice way and the barge seemed a very beautiful 
one.” 

‘*Then,” said Hervey, ‘‘ you did not notwithstanding, venture 
to go in it, Miss Wilson.”’ 

‘** No, Mr. Hervey; I am engaged to go and reside with Mrs. 
Markham; so I could not think of leaving her. Her husband has 
got an appointment as magistrate in the neighbourhood of 
Chinsurah.”’ 

**] have no doubt, that we shall soon see him in Calcutta,’’ 
Hervey said, “ Chinsurah is very near where I am going. I shall 
be stationed at Barrackpoor.’’ 

Eliza looked down, and was silent; but in woman there isan 
eloquent silence, as well as what might be called a petrifying 
silence. ‘The first is when she refrains from speaking from a 
fulness of heart which makes her afraid of saying too much; 
the second is when she uses the means of that terrible reticence 
which Byron calls “ silefft thunder,”’ to keep one who is hateful or 
indifferent to her at a distance. Eliza’s full blue eyes spoke not 
such a language as the last to Hervey. Her mantling colour he saw 
and duly prized with unspeakable delight. It seemed to him now 
certain that she did not in the least hesitate in preferring him to 
his much more wealthy rival. 

He said, “ Iam sure, I am interested in thinking that our homes 
shall be so near. I can even find a comfort in knowing that I am so 
near you, though I dare say that you have not a single care for it. 
I suppose that my image will be no more than a mere vision 
thrown across your fancy.”’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Hervey,’’ said Eliza, ‘‘I am confident that 
I shall always remember with the deepest gratitude the way 
in which we were rescued from that Island. I hope that Captain 
Sparshott, also, is aware how grateful Mrs. Markham and I feel to 
him. Iam sure that no words could convey our full feelings upon 
the subject.”’ 
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Oh,” said Hervey, ‘‘I should think that ought scarcely to 
be worth mentioning, considering that it would have always been 
in the cause of humanity the part of Christians to act as we acted 
on that occasion. But the feelings which I entertain on the subject 
are so very deeply involved in my happiness, that I look upon our 
visit to that Island as the event in the whole course of my life that 
is most fraught with interest to me.”’ 

This conversation was interrupted at intervals by several 
pauses, and they got near to the place where the ship was to 
anchor; and as Hervey had} met, with no sort of check whilst 
he was declaring to her his interest and his feelings of regard, he 
began to feel almost sure that the hopes which he had so fondly 
cherished would be realised ; .but as he did not press her to speak, 
and as,in fact, their situation was not one that would - have 
allowed of their saying much, all that passed had been soéto 
voce. They had not been observed, neither, indeed, was there 
- any one on board whose notice would have been directed to them. 
However, he had just finished the last sentence when the sailors 
dropped the anchor, and from the shore another barge came along- 
side in which was Mr. Markham. It was not quite such a splendid 
affair as the barge in which Mr. Sharman had come to the ship; 
but it was well fitted out, and most cordial was the welcome which 
Mrs. Markham gave her husband, to whom, of course, she had a 
world of things to say. 

She introduced Eliza to him; and he said to her that he hoped his 
wife had prevailed on her to take up her abode at hishouse. Eliza 
replied that, indeed, her kindness had suggested that to her long ago, 
and she felt as if she was going to live with a sister. Mr. Markham 
then expressed how rejoiced he felt at the circumstance of their 
having been so happy as to have her for a guest. Shortly after. 
wards, when Mrs. Markham had introduced him, to Clarence Hervey 
he said that he was in great hopes that he would come to his house, 
and take up his residence there for a short time ; that he had been 
living at Chinsurah, the last few weeks, and the place for an 
Indian settlement was one that had much to recommend it. He 
said that he should stay in Calcutta only two days, and when he 
was going in his barge up the river, he hoped that Mr. Hervey 
would join their party. 

Clarence thanked him very much for his kind and hospitable 
offer, and said that he was not at present his own master. 

‘*Then,’’ said Mr. Markham, ‘‘ you should get leave, and by all 
means comeas soon as possible. But, perhaps, (as we are going to 
Chowringhee now, although we leave you) you will, the next time 
we meet, tell us as to what you can decide upon. If you will come 
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and dine with us this evening, you may be able to settle everything 
regarding your movements.”’ 

This imvitation was so cordial, and so devoid of the heartless 
ostentation and deceit which too often marks the manners of those 
in high life, that Clarence agreed at once to accept it. Hospitality 
has become general amongst the Avglo-Indians, and persons who 
never thought when they resided in England of opening their 
houses to acquaintances, have found, on their arrival in India, 
a genial hospitality so much practised that it obliges them to con. 
form to the habits of the country. 

Mrs. Markham took up her temporary stay at the house of a 
fricnd at Chowringhee. Hervey went to the brigade office, and, as 
every officer is bound to do, duly reported himself. He also met 
with a brother officer with whom he had been at Addiscombe. 
This officer invited him to stay in his quarters at Fort Wiliam. 
He accepted the offer, and adjourned to the Fort. One peculiarity, 
and not a very pleasant one of Calcutta life, is that, however active 
may be your habits, or however repulsive to one of the Lords of 
creation may be a stay-at-home existence, it is positively impossible 
to ride or to walk out of doors, or, in fact, to be in any way exposed 
to the out-of-doors sun. So Hervey went from the office to stay 
with his friends in his quarters until the evening. While he was 
there, Colonel Pulteney came in to visit his friend, being a 
relative of his, and they all entered into conversation. ‘This 
Colonel was one or those benevolent gentlemen who, few and far 
between amongst the officers in that country, had really no thought 
for anything but doing good to his fellow-creatures. ‘To the soldiers 
he was the most unremitting friend, and never ceased in seeking for 
every means of bettering their condition ; to the officers when he met 
with any that were disposed to become good members of society, 
and to lead the life of Christians, he was sure to take them by the 
hand. He was (at a time when drinking and rioting was rife in the 
army) a man of almost complete abstinence, and his temperate 
habits had brought about the usual result of preserving him in 
excellent health, he did not, like too many of his class, keep wholly 
aloof from the society of the young officers ; but when his presence 
was likely to encourage them, or to do good, he came amongst 
them. After he had sat down and talked with his cousin for some 
little time, the conversation turned upon the subject of men in 
India enjoying the greatest advantage from having been conver- 
sant with the native languages ; and when he had become acquainted 
with Clarence Hervey’s history, he said that it promised well for 
him, his having passed the examination in the native languages, 
and that he would be sure to get some good staff-appointment 
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eventually. He said that there was a regiment of the King’s just 
sent to Chinsurah, and that as they had no interpreter with the 
corps (as none of the officers belonging to it had passed in 
the languages), the office would be filled up by some applicant ; 
and if Mr. Hervey, would forward his application in time he might, 
provided it suited him so to do, procure the appointment. 

This was just what Clarence Hervey wished for, and he very 
gladly answered that he would like to go there very much. When 
Colonel Pulteney heard this, as he was a man that did not do things 
by halves, he wrote a letter of introduction for Hervey: to the 
Commander-in-Chief; and as that was one of the levee days, Hervey 
having dressed himself in his uniform, got into a palanquin, and 
presented himself at the Commander-in-Chief’s ; he gave the letter 
to the aide de camp, and remained in the ante-room. When 
his turn for audience arrived, he went into the presence of the great 
General, who, being always particularly kind to every officer of the 

-Company’s service that had passed his examination, received him 
very cordially. He was interested in his history, merely from the 
circumstance of his having recommended himself to notice by this 
success; but the letter from Colonel Pulteney was further exceed. 
ingly useful in forwarding his interest. When Hervey made the 
application to him, he did not at once give his consent, but he told 
him that he would give the subject his consideration, and that he 
should hear about it as soon as it was possible for him, and, in the 
meantime, if he wished for leave, as he always granted such 
indulgence to officers who had passed their examination, he could 
easily procure it. 

This reception, so unusually favourable, was duly appreciated by 
Clarence Hervey; and he knew, in fact, by the mention of leave 
being made, that the appointment was certain, for although the 
forms required some communications, and imposed sundry delays, yet 
the matter was determined upon by the Commander-in-Chief, and it 
was well for him that he been thus early in the field with his 
application. He made his due acknowledgments to the great man 
and took his leave, having gone home to his friend’s house. He made 
out two official applications, for leave, and for the appointment, 
both which had to pass his own commanding officer; but as he 
sent them with a letter to his Colonel, to tell him all that had 
occurred since he left the regiment at Barrackpoor, he knew that 
there would be no difficulty in having them both forwarded. 
Certainly, Hervey and his friend felt that they could congratulate 
themselves upon having done so much during that day; and in the 
evening, Hervey went to Chowringhee to the house of Mr. Markham, 
where the dinner was to take place at seveno’clock. ‘Then, indeed, 
his heart beat high with interest, at the thought of meeting with 
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one who had so long been the undivided object of his affections, 
In metaphorical language the great lawyer and transcendently 
witty Curran has described the state of a barbarian or slave who 
finds himself on the shores of England, as being in a sort of elysium 
of freedom. Whether he be an Indian, or an African, or whatever 
slavery he may have been subject to, he stands redeemed, 
regenerated, and disenthralled by the irresistible genius of universal 
emancipation. Without any metaphor or figure of speech, or 
without being in the least, of a sanguine temperament the female 
possessed of such attractions as Eliza Wilson on her errival in India 
would find she had come upon a new World,—a slave at her feet 
is every man whom she meets; adulation and homage, such as the 
wildest dream of her fancy could never have conjured up—a sense of 
the intoxicating power which most of all things gratifies the heart 
of a girl—a flattering to her vanity, which it would be next 
to impossible to resist. It would not be at all an exaggeration to 
assert that the halo of enchantment that surrounds such a being 
when in a large assembly in India, would be much more calculated 
to administer to her vanity than any of the numerous loud welcomes, 
grand féles, assemblages, sensational addresses, opening speeches, 
fine harangues, display of troops, and festivities which await the 
noblest and most exalted in rank, in the countries in Christendom, 
would be calculated to dazzle and delight them. These grandees full 
well know that to position’ and to wealth they are in a great 
measure indebted for the cordiality of their reception, while the 
lady cannot but be aware that she impersonates the idol to which 
mankind bow the knee. I must, in a great measure, leave it to 
the fancy to suppose the numerous ways in which the incense of 
flattery, so to speak, is offered to her. ‘The Hindoos have a saying 
to this effect: ‘‘ Who will not lay alms upon a golden platter ?’’ 
and it is realised to her in the fullest way in the numbers who seek 
her hand asa partner in the dance,—in the reference made to her 
opinion at the dinner-table—in the still more eloquent adulation— 
the glistening eyes which she finds she is always saluted with,—she 
can have no doubt in her mind that her power is so great in the 
Empire wherein she finds herself placed, that she can select any 
person upon whom her fancy rests to be her captive.: Such is the 
state, with regard to the consideration in which ladies are held there ; 
and which every visitor to the capital of India must have observed. 
Clarence Hervey was conveyed in that truly Indian conveyance, a 
palanquin into the grounds surrounding Mr. Markham’s house, and 
was not sorry when the trajet was at an end, and he arrived at the 
verandah where a numerous host of attendants were either sitting 
or standing. Of the very sumptuous and lavish profuseness, which 
reign at an Jndian dinner, we are all pretty well aware; also of the 
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great number of servants, each guest having his own servant or 
servants behind his chair; the stateliness of the style in which every- 
thing is managed. But the different courses, the order of attendance, 
the provisions, the cooling of the wine, the lustre of the lamps, the 
brightness of the chunam, the continued waving of the pankah 
with its deep frills, the appearance of the profuse service of 
plate, and all the paraphernalia of the banquet, however interesting 
to the hostess and to a passing stranger most noteworthy, were 
wholly secondary in importance to three of the guests there 
assembled, Eliza Wilson, Clarence Hervey, and Mr. Sharman. How 
often have we noticed in a scene which toa traveller or ordinary 
observer contains many of the elements of interest, a pair of lovers 
who were as regardless of all around them as if they were in some 
secluded spot. 

In the midst of the confused din, the bustle, the glare, the 
many thousand objects of attraction, which one sees in a grea 
exhibition, very often in a sort of bye recess one may light upcn 
two to whom the whole collection is as nothing; so also at a 
concert, or at a picture-gallery. As to a grand dinner-party, there 
is no scene where men and women do congregate that affords an 
opportunity for the secret converse of such persons more com. 
pletely than it does. Had Mr. Sharman been a proud man, or 
even if he had been a prudent man, he would not under the circum. 
stances have gone there with the purpose of meeting Eliza Wilson ; 
for he might easily have known from her having refused his offer 
that he had not for the present much chance of success in his suit. 
But he had let all the newsmongers, and the whole of the community 
in Calcutta find out that his object in taking a house there had been 
to meet a lady whose parents had agreed that she should come out 
to be married to him. Sonow, for very shame’s sake, he could but 
help following it up, and he scarcely dared to own to himself the 
consciousness of being so completely frustrated in his hopes. There 
was a large party present; Mr. Markham had invited them to share 
with him in congratulations upon the happiness he experienced in 
getting back his wife again, after her dreadful series of adventures. 
Of course, these last formed a great topic of discourse during the 
whole of the dinner. In one respect there is an advantage at an 
Indian dinner party which we have not at home. In England the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul is very much cramped and confined 
by the presence of servants, who may, very probably, have amongst 
their number a cheil who is taking notes; but in India a fair flow 
of talk is not circumscribed, for none of the servants can understand 
what is being talked about, and no subject is tabooed. So in all 
the details of their voyages, their shipwreck and their escape were 
amply dilated upon. Clarence Hervey had taken Kliza Wilson 
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down to dinner, but Sharman had gone down with one of the 
civilian’s wives, and never perhaps, did he feel so keenly that he 
would gladly have exchanged places with his fortunate rival ; he 
watched the two frequently during the progress of the long Indian 
dinner; he could see how attentively she listened to all that was 
said to her, how frequent were Clarence’s remarks, and how unin. 
terruptedly the conversation went on. When the speaker and the 
auditor in a conversational ¢ée @ téte are both very much interested 
in any subject, the words of the former and the rejoinders of the 
latter are very fluent and easy. Hervey began by saying, ‘‘ that 
he had succeeded in one project that he had entertained, which was 
to get a staff appointment at least.’’ He said, ‘‘ I think I shail 
hear to-morrow in full about it, for it is now merely a matter of 
form; I have been told to send in my application through the 
Colonel of my regiment, and that is equivalent to granting it.”’ 

** And where are you to be stationed ?”’ asked Eliza. 

“Well,”’ replied Hervey, “‘for the present at Chinsurah with 
one of the King’s European regiments. Not having amongst’ its 
officers any one who has passed in the languages, I am to go und 
do duty as interpreter to the corps.”’ 

‘** ] suppose you will have a great deal to do, and that it isa 
wonderfully important office ?’’ said Eliza. 

‘Well, it might be, as far as my happiness is concerned, a 
matter of vital importance my being stationed at Chinsurah,”’ said 
Hervey ; “ and it is certainly of great interest to me.”’ 

“ Tf it is such an interesting place I shall be glad to see it,” 
exclaimed Eliza. 

‘*These Indian localities,’ said Hervey, ‘‘ are much more 
interesting in description than they are in reality. Whatever 
beauty there may be in their scenery, it is such that one can only 
enjoy it during about two or three hours of the day for at least eight 
months of the year. Indeed, it is most tantalising to know that 
you have around you woods of evergreens of all sorts that are seen 
in the East, and a spacious river also; but that you cannot leave 
the house, either to walk or ride in the country, or row on the 
river. Then those who have a home to cheer them are much to be 
envied. When the life is such as we lead in England, then home is 
not such an object; but a home for an Indian officer is almost 
indispensable. *’ 

“ What sort of society is there at Chinsurah 2’’ asked Eliza. 

‘*Oh,’’ answered Hervey, “ it consists principally of the civilians 
and the officers, and you can very well fancy what it must be; 
dinner parties now and then, and a band in the evening, to which 
most of the residents drive. But there are also some Dutch 
residents there, and a Dutch Governor, who at the time that the 
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settlement was given up to the English, was, as it were, sovereign 
of the place ; but when Lord Castlereagh exchanged the island of 
Java for it, he found his occupation gone, and became a retired 
entleman. He received a pension from his own govérnment, 
which he will have to the end of his days. He is a very old man, 
and has his children and grandchildren living there, and he does 
not care to leave the country. He is very hospitable in his way ; 
and some merchants of his own country, who reside there, form 
quite a Dutch clique. His daughters have been married to 
English officers, and their children as well as themselves all speak 
English ; and when he has anything of a secret or family nature to 
tell them, or communicate in the way of information, he imparts 
it to them in his original nativé tongue, the Dutch. Thus, when 
his grand-daughters, who are very young and rather pretty, are in 
need of any hint for the purpose of making them observe due dis- 
cretion whilst they are in society, he is able to give it them with. 
' out any one that is present being the least wiser.”’ 

“You must have found it very delightful to be in such a 
place,’’ said Eliza. 

“Well,’’ said Clarence, “I am afraid that I did not duly 
appreciate its advantages when I was there last. 

** Well,” said Eliza, ‘‘ you will, then, have another opportunity 
of enjoying them ; and if the Dutch young ladies, who have been 
all their lives in the country, talk Hindoostani, in addition to their 
other accomplishments, I should think you would find their society 
very improving.”’ 

“‘T shall take care to profit by all you teN me,”’ said Clarence. 
‘*T almost flatter myself that you must know by this time what my 
sentiments are—I have told you them often; in fact, [ am not 
now in the slightest doubt of your being quite aware that what I 
said to you some time ago I still say now.’’ 

Next Clarence Hervey, on his left-hand side, was an old 
civilian who was deaf, and the lovely Eliza sat on his right—at the 
last part of one side of the dinnér-table, next to her, at the 
end of the table, sat Mrs. Markham ; so, as they conversed in a low 
tone of voice there was no chance of what they said being heard. 
Much more passed between them, bearing upon home topies; and 
just as he had finished repeating one of his most tender protesta- 
tions, Mrs. Markham found she was obliged to make a signal to 
the wife of the civil servant holding the chief office. She was what 
Indians call the lady highest in rank who was there present, and, 
all the gentlemen rose, and the ladies sailed out of the room, 
of course, and left the gentlemen to the enjoymeprt of their wine and 
their hooquas. 

As soon as they had all gone, Mr. Markham asked Clarence 
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Hervey tocome and sit next him; and when he was beside him he 
inquired from him what he had done during the day; and when 
Hervey told him how matters were situated, he said that he 
hoped he would come and take up his abode at. his house, which 
would, he added, quite suit him now. Hervey replied that he 
felt exceedingly obliged, and would accept his kind invitation ; but 
that he should be obliged to stay in Calcutta until he had an 
answer from the colonel of his regiment. 

‘* Then I hope you will promise to come whenever you get the 
answer, and that I may look upon it as a fixed arrangement.”’ 

As soon as Hervey had given an assent, Mr. Markham began 
speaking to his other guests, and the conversation became general. 
It turned principally on topics relating to the country; for seldom, 
indeed, in any country can you have a conversation which does not 
involve local matters, unless it be some inveterate turfites, who 
would speak of the odds upon the Derby, when they were travel- 
ling in Switzerland, or politicians, perhaps, when they had got 
among their own clique. But sudder dewanny, salt monopoly, opium, 
tea and the policy of the Governor-General, Soonder bunds, Calcutta 
press, and Mofussulinterests, were mostly the subjectsdiscussed. And 
after a good deal of wine had been drunk, several hooquas filled and 
finished, and an amount of Indian talk uttered, the hundreth part 
of which would have cleared the benches of the House of Commons, 
the gentlemen adjourned to the drawing-room. When they got 
there Clarence determined not to go to speak to liza ; but being 
now pretty sure of what her opinions and sentiments were, to leave 
it to herself to settle matters with his rival 

The latter, Mr. Sharman, soon found means of speaking to her 
when she sat apart from the rest of the company on one of the 
sofas, which of an Indian evening in Chowringhee houses one 
finds always adjacent to the windows ; and she was rather anxious 
that he should come at once, as she felt that it was necessary to let 
him know what she had decided upon. She felt that she could 
never be induced to accept him—she was more than ever averse tu 
his pursuing her in the ardent way that he had invariably done 
since the first time that they had become acquainted. 

If men would only make up their mind to accept their situation 
it would be a wonderful step to restoring them to peace of mind; 
but how very often is it the case that a man for very pride’s sake 
refuses to consider himself rebutted or slighted by a woman, and 
pursues her after he has been unmistakably shown that she does 
not wish to listen to him! Mr. Sharman’s presence there that 
night was a convincing proof to Eliza that he had not taken her 
refusal to go into his barge as ske intended it; and when he 
addressed her in the warmest terms, as being the person in 
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whom he felt the greatest interest, she said ‘‘ that she regretted 
that she was obliged to say that she could not feel that she could re- 
turnit.”” She begged him to desist from asking her again to speak 
on the subject. She would, as in duty bound, write to het mother 
and tell her what her sentiments were ; but if he had any of the 
proper feelings that should actuate a man, she hoped that she 
. would not hear again from him any more about it. The fact is, she 
was perfectly aware that her mother’s wish for her to be united to 
Mr. Sharman arose solely from prudential, and, indeed, mercenary 
motives ; that Mrs. Dowling was not in the least aware of the fact 
that a girl like herself, situated as she was, could, were she only 
wishing to look for a prudential marriage, pick and choose from 
the wealthiest and most influential residents in the country; but 
the idea of her sacriticing herself to one she could not love would 
certainly, to any one who would view matters as they steod, be 
quite preposterous. As she spoke, though in a low tone of voice, 
distinctly and decisively to Mr. Sharman, it only remained for him 
~ to assent to what she said, and he was obliged to saunter away, 
still wishing ‘‘ to cast a longing, lingering look behind.’’ 

Eliza was conscious that she had done enough for that evening. 
She had screwed her courage to the sticking- point, and had actually 
been able to finish what to her was the persecution which she felt 
that she would have been incessantly subject to, had she shown 
the slightest, weakness in speaking out her mind. But now that the 
effort was over, she was certainly agitated ; she found that she could 
scarcely be equal to remaining in the sitting-room, and went up to 
her own bed-chamber; and as the news had been told them of 
there being a vessel about to sail for England, she was determined 
to devote an hour in writing a decisive letter to her mother, and 
sending it by the vessel which was to leave the harbour the next 
day. She, accordingly, took up her pen, and after a little delibera. 
tion wrote — 


“T take the very earliest opportunity of telling you of our arrival here. 
After a most dreadful shipwreck, and-laading upon a desolate island, we 
Stayed there till we were relieved by the arrival of a ship from Caleutta. We 
were first obliged to go iu that ship to the Cape of Good Hope ; and then as she 
Was only to stay fora few days, we agreed to return io her to Calcutta, from 
which place I date this letter. Iam sorry that so little time is left me for 
entering into further particulars ; but I do not like to let this ship sail without 
letting you also know that we are now in excellent health ; and though Mrs. 
Markham and I, of course, have passed through dreadful trials, and she has 
incurred a great loss of property, and the most wonderful series of privations 
and mishaps has befailen to both of us, yet they were all forgotten in the grati- 
tude that we feel to the Almighty for the way in which our lives were preserved. 
Nothing can exceed the kindness with which Mrs. Markham and her husband 
also have acted to me. I now come to say, my dear mother, what at first may 
perhaps I fear seem unpleasant to you, but you will, I hope, on consideration, 
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see that all is for the besi. Mr. Sharman came to meetme in his barge on the 
river, and certainly he offered me a most cordial welcome. His kindness has 
been very great, and I never lost sight of your wishes as expressed to me with 
regard to him. But I have been first obliged to refuse his offer of going to 
his house, where Mrs. Blackhall was ready to receive me ; and further, this 
very evening, when I met him at a dinner party at this house, and he spoke 
to me of his wish to make an offer of his hand to me, I told him decisively 
that I could not accept it,—now you have the plain truth ; and further, I 
have met with one whose presence in Calcutta was almost unknown to me ; 
but it is Mr. Clarence Hervey, who went out as a cadet about two years ago. 
He has succceded in passing an examination in the native languages, and has 
got a good appointment. Through his industry and talents he overcame all 
the difficulties of mastering the language. But having been advised by the 
doctors to make a sea voyage, owing to his health being delicate, he sailed in a 
ship bound for the Cape of Good Hope, and strange to say, this was the very 
ship that, having put into harbour in the desolate island of Amsterdam, found 
us there ; and to her captain we are indebted for deliverance from the miserable 
place. Now, when I first met Mr. Sharman I never thought that he was the 
person that would be fitted to make the husband that I should w ish for ; but 
owing to your entreaties I at last consented to leave England ; never, how ever, 
having promised that I could accept him. Now that I have met one who [ must 
own is most dearly loved by me, and who has repeatedly made his wishes 
known, I think you will allow that I may be forgiven for saying that nothing 
earthly could ever induce me to refuse Mr. Hervey’s offer ; and if any thing 
further were necessary to enhance my attachment and esteem for him, when 
you hear that our preservation is in a great measure owing to the circum- 
stance of the opportune arrival of him aud the crew of the ship in which he 
sailed, I am sure you will not be surprised at my conduct on this occasion. I 
shall not, however, even to him, signify my assent to his oft-repeated solicita- 
tions, before I take the opportunity of telling you what I have done. Iam 
sure you will see at least that I have acted in a candid spirit towards you. | 
have broken no promise, or in any way acted treacherously towards Mr. 
Sharman, a person whose unremitting goodness I cannot help feeling grate- 
ful for. With best love to Mr. Dowling and to my little brother, 
Believe me, my dearest mother, 
Your most affectionate daughter, 
Exiza WILson.” 


She scarcely felt herself equal after the exertion of writing this 
letter, to go again to the sitting-room ; so having finished it, she sat 
pensive, and began to ponder over the future that was likely to 
happen to her. She could not but reflect that she had thrown 
away the opportunity of at once settling down in great afiluence 
and grandeur; she could not be ignorant of the estimation in 
which the rank of a person holding such an office as judge was hell 
in India, and, further, of the certainty of its being the means ot 
giving immense emolument probably, and a good competence of 
income infallibly, to any one in possession of it. But after a long 
reverie, in which these considerations had part, and in which, also, 
the certainty of Clarence Hervey’s fidelity to her was never lost 
sight of, she came to the conclusion that she could not have acted 
otherwise than as she had acted, Her reflections of the past also 
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carried with them the satisfaction of her knowing that she would 
not, as it were, sail under false colours, or be obliged to wear, pro- 
bably during her lifetime, a mask of deceit, —for such is the career 
of any woman who pledges her faith at the altar to one whom she 
cannot love. A short time after she had finished the letter Mrs. 
Markham came to her, and before she sealed it she read to her 
every line; then they talked long together. The guests had all 
gone away after Eliza left the room, and, accordingly Mrs. Mark. 
ham, who was anxious to hear the resu!t of Eliza’s interview with 
Mr. Sharman, was not slow in joining her upstairs. But when 
Eliza had so decisively made known her sentiments both to her 
mother and to all those who were concerned to know them, it 
appeared to Sophia Markham that the union between her and 
Clarence Hervey was only a question of time. Indeed, when the 
long-considered decision had been come to, and when the youth 
who had so unmistakeably shown himself faithful to her had com- 
pletely evinced that he deserved the favour of her choice, there was 
not the least dread of any human agency acting against their 
mutual wishes, and the time which Hervey had to pass in Calcutta 
previous to his receiving an answer from Government, was very 
short. When he did receive it, he was confirmed in his appoint- 
ment to the interpretership at Chinsurah. He shortly after this 
proceeded thither, and bidding his hospitable friends farewell, very 
soon after this, his long-loved and long-wished for object of affection 
rewarded him by naming a day for their wedding. 


H. Copincer, LtT..Cou. 


THE END. 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT CRABS. 


Few members of the animal world are more familiar to all than 
the various kinds of crabs, which the seaside visitor meets with in 
plenty in his stroll along the beach. Their queer, irregular gait, 
their pseudo-ferocious aspect, as with claws lifted on high, they 
menace the intruder, and their curious habits and appearance, — 
cause them to be regarded with interest by the ordinary observer, 
whilst to the naturalist the crabs present very many interesting 
points for cogitation, not only as adult forms, but even from their 
youngest infancy and from the earliest periods of their growth. 

As members of the great Crustacean class, the crabs are pro- 
vided, like their familiar neighbours the lobsters, shrimps, and 
prawns, with a hard outside skeleton or ‘‘shell.’’ This “shell ”’ 
—very different in kind, it must be noted, from the shell of the 
oyster or mussel, etc.—is merely the outer skin of the crab, 
rendered hard by the deposition of limy particles; and so 
completely is this process of investment carried out, that we 
find the crab and his neighbours enclosed, even to the tips of 
their toes, ina hard shelly armour. Curious details have been 
put on record by observant naturalists regarding the periodical 
change of this shelly covering. For like some veteran warrior 
tired of bearing his armour continually, we find the crabs and their 
allies retiring annually to some sequestered spot, and there lying 
in a semi-dormant state, until the shell has become loosened from 
its attachments beneath. ‘The body-armour is readily slipped off ; 
but the operation of freeing the les ys from their investing shells, 
appears to be attended w ith greater, and, in some cases insur- 
mountable, ditliculty. And, occasionally, and notwithstanding the 
efforts of the crab, portions of the old armour will sometimes 
remain firmly attached to the new suit, and thus cause not 
only inconvenience and pain, but absolute hindrance to the crab’s 
progression. The old armour being safely cast aside, however, 
the formation of the new suit quickly takes place. Same Nature 
loses no time in refitting the temporarily defenceless crusta- 
cean; and soon the new soft skin begins to secrete lime, and in a 
comparatively short period the crab comes forth, literally refreshed, 
and hke a giant newly equipped in a ccat of mail. Another 
curious feature which has been observed in crab-existence is the 
‘Spontaneous casting-off of the limbs, which process these forms, 
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together with lobsters, etc., have been carefully ascertained to pre- 
sent. The sound of cannon or of thunder has, with every appear- 
ance of truth, been alleged to cause the sudden separation of one 
or more claws. The lost members of crustaceans, are, however, 
capable of complete reproduction; and although, occasionally, a 
crab may be detected literally ‘‘ stumping ’’ about. with a deformed 
claw, yet, as a rule, the severed limb is quickly replaced by a new 
and perfect member. 

The body of the crab corresponds, anatomically, to the head and 
chest firmly united together. If we compare the crab with the 
lobster, the chief difference observable between them consists in the 
possession hy the latter of a loug-jointed abdomen or tail. Hence, 
the lobster is one of the Macrura, or “long. tailed’’ crustaceans, But 
in the crab the tail or abdomen is also represented, though it must 
be confessed in a rudimentary condition ; and if we lay the crab on 
his back, we shall recognise the tail in the little conical appendage 
tucked under the body, and to which children give the familiar 
name of the “‘ purse.’”” This ‘‘purse,’’ bearing a few ‘‘ feet”’ on 
its under.surface, is the abbreviated tail, and on this account the 
familiar crabs are known as Brachywra, or ‘‘ short-tailed ’’ crusta. 
ceans, in contradistinction to their longer-tailed neighbours the 
lobsters, shrimps, and prawns. 

Amongst the more notable structural features which the crabs 
present are the stalked eyes, each of which, although apparently 
single, is, in reality, a compound organ, being composed of little 
facets, each of which contains the essential parts of an organ of 
sight. Then we find the ‘‘feelers’’ or ‘‘antenne’’ also situated 
in the neighbonrhood of the mouth and eyes. These, in all crusta- 
ceans, number two pairs, and are composed of a series of joints 
supplied with nervous filaments, and perfectly adapted to subserve 
the sense of touch, and, as some observers maintain, probably the 
sense of taste also. The mouth is‘admirably suited for the purpose 
of mastication, and is provided with a series of jaws, by means of 
which the food is broken down and triturated. And, supplemen- 
tary to the jaws, we find even the walls of the stomach to be pro. 
vided with little limy teeth, adapted for the further division of the 
food during its subjection to the digestive process. These teeth, 
also seen in the stomach of the lobster, give to that organ the 
appearance familiar to children, and which they name the “ lady in 
the lobster.’’ 

The early life, or infancy of the crab, is marked by a very distinct 
series of changes or metamorphosis. So marked, indeed, are these 
changes of form which the crab undergoes in the course of develop. 
ment, that naturalists gave to the different stages distinct names, 
under the idea that they represented distinct and separate animals, 
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The young crab, on leaving the egg, thus presents itself as a curious 
little form, provided with a grotesque head, somewhat of a helmet 
shape, which terminates behind in.a long peaked process, somewhat 
like the end of a night-cap long drawnout. In front, this large head 
bears a pair of great eyes, which, unlike those of the perfect crab, 
are destitute of stalks. And, finally, the body itself appears in the 
form of an attenuated jointed tail, by the aid of which the little 
crab moves in acrobatic fashion, ‘‘ head over heels.’’ Four pairs 
of appendages, representing the rudimentary limbs, are also 
developed, in the Zoe, as this first stage is called; but these legs 
are useless as locomotive organs, and are used to draw food particles 
towards the mouth. The second stage of development known by 
the name Megalopa, soon succeeds the first or Zoea stage ; and the 
crab now makes some approach to the likeness of the perfect form. 
The elongated lobster-like tail is still retained by the Megalopa, 
and constitutes, as before, the chief agent in its locomotion ; but 
the eyes become like those of the perfect form, and appear mounted 
on stalks. The antenne or “ feelers,’ the great claws, and ordi- 
dary legs, are now developed; whilst the body-piece itself becomes 
broadened, and bears a close resemblance to that of the adult crab. 
The third stage chiefly consists in the casting-away of the tail, and 
in the assumption of the perfect form. The tail appendage thus 
shrivels up and becomes of a permanently short and rudimentary 
nature; the body grows still broader than before; and the entire 
form—measuring only about an eighth of an inch or so—requires 
to grow in size simply to become recognisable as the ordinary and 
familiar crab. We thus observe that in its young state the crab 
possesses a tail resembling that of the lobster, and presents other 
points of affinities to its familiar neighbour ; which points, however, 
in the adult state and in the process of development become 
obliterated and lost. 

The group of ‘‘ crabs,’ popularly so-called, includes very many 
interesting forms, which are distributed by the naturalist in different 
divisions of the great Crustacean class. The Hermit, or Soldier 
crabs, are also familiar objects of our sea-coast—these creatures, 
each ensconced in the cast-off shell of a whelk or other mollusc, being 
literal hermits, whilst from their pugnacious disposition and com- 
bative instincts, they as truly merit the title, “ soldier-crabs.”’ 
In marine aquaria, or in those natural aquaria, the rock-pools 
on the sea-beach, the hermits may afford much amusement. 
A small crab in a large shell, may frequently be seen to be engaged 
in combat by a larger neighbour in a small] domicile; the latter 
frequently succeeding in ousting his Jesser companion from the more 
roomy abode, and coolly ensconcing himself in the shell from which 
he has thus expelled the rightful tenant and owner. These crabs 
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a soft abdomen, this structure leading them to seek protec- 
tion in the shell; and the hinder extremity of the tail is provided 
with curious sucker-like feet, by means of which the animal retains 
a firm hold of the whorls of his habitation. 

The crabs of foreign, and especially of tropical regions, exemplify 
several very remarkable forms. The land crabs of Jamaica and 
other West Indian islands are so-named from their terrestrial 
habits, for the pursuit of which the structure ofthe gills and 
breathing apparatus is somewhat modified from that of the ordinary 
sea crabs. They inhabit burrows, which they excavate in damp 
or marshy situations, and.appear to subsist either on animal or 
vegetable imatter. The burrows of these crabs are exceedingly 
common in West Indian cemeteries, and they are said to have the 
disgusting habit of preying upon the bodies therein interred. A 
remarkable instinct leads the land crabs to make an annual journey 
to the sea, chiefly for the purpose of depositing theireggs. This 
migration is said to take place during the wet season, and immense 
hordes of these crabs may be thus met with, marching in astraight 
line towards the sea. Their march is effected chiefly by night, and 
they are said to be exceedingly destructive to the vegetation of the 
districts though which they pass. The negroes trap these crabs for 
the sake of the flesh, which is said, when well-cooked, to be tender 
and nutritious. ‘The Cocoa-nutcrabs are so-named from their habit 
of feeding upon these nuts. These latter are also terrestrial in habits, 
but appear to visit the sea more frequently than the land-crabs. 
The cocoa-nut crabs were supposed to climb the trees in search of 
their favourite fruit ; but this supposition appears to to be erroneous, 
and the more correct view is, that they feed upon the fallen nuts, 
which they open by first peeling off the fibrous investment, and then 
smashing in one end of the nut by blows from the great claws. 
The racing crabs of Syria present examples of forms which are able 
to run very quickly—these crabs being alleged to keep pace with a 
trotting horse! The Molucca or king-crabs, inhabiting the West 
Indies, North America, and the Eastern Archipelago, differ 
materially from the ordinary crabs, in the possession of a long, 
spinous, sword-like tail. They are thus known to the naturalist 
as Xiphosura, or ‘‘ sword-tailed’’ crustaceans, and, by the natives 
of the Eastern Archipelago, the elongated spines are used to form 
spear-heads. The body is horseshoe-shaped, convex above and con- 
cave beneath. On the under surface we find twelve feet surround. 
ing the mouth; the upper or basal joints of these legs being armed 
with spines, so as to serve the purpose of jaws, and to divide the 
food, which consists chiefly of animal matter. ‘The flesh and eggs of 
the king-crabs, are highly esteemed by the Javanese as articles of 
diet. And hogs are said to be driven to the shore to feed upon 
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them; the swine becoming adepts at securing their prey by turn- 
ing them on their backs, when, like turtles, they are unable to 
regain their proper position. 

Extinct and fossil crabs of Strange form, and sometimes of 
immense size, are familiar to the geologist. Several of these were .  , 
closely allied to the existing king-crabs, and such were the 
Pterygoti, one species of which, the Pterygotus Angelicus, may 
have attained a length of nearly six feet. The remains of these 
giant crabs are found in the rocks extending from the Upper Silurian 
to the Upper Devonian formations. 


ANDREW WILSON. 


AUGUST. 


A 1 Nature now is radiant, and gives forth 

U nsparing treasures in a bounteous mood,— 

G reat blessings to the land in fruits and grain. 
U ngrateful he who lightly passes by 

S uch gifts, unmindful of their Heav’nly source : 
T each us, O God, to love Thee thro’ Thy works ! 


M. A. Barnes. 
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David Livingstone. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 


Died. May 1st, 1873. 


Weary and footsore—bruised in many a fight, 
With that gaunt Fever-King, who reigns supreine 
Through the broad realms of Central Africa— 
The dauntless pilgrim still went tramping on. 

His great heart burned with one intense desire, 

To lift the blood-besprinkled veil that hid 

The poisoned fountains, whence come welling forth 
The soul-polluting streams of slavery— 

The deadly curse, in this world’s history. 

One other great thought fired his ardent soul —- 
He longed to solve an ancient mystery ; 

One that has baffled men in every age, 

And formed the theme of many a hoary myth. 
He would disclose the birthplace of that stream, 
Whose mighty floods pour down their yearly dower 
Of richest wealth, o’er Egypt's thirsty soil ; 
Filling the desert with the golden grain. 

Seven weary years he wandered, all alone 

Amidst barbarian crowds of heathen men ; 

Aud bearing in his hand the Word of God, 

He let its light shine forth in daily acts 

Of Christian love, till even the wildest sons 

Of Afric’s deserts loved and cherished him. 

Once only burst upon him one bright ray 

Of sunshine, from the outer world and home— 
Sent by unknown, but sympathising friends, 
From far-off western shores—Columbus’ land— 
Substantial aid and loving greetings came, 

When Stanley found him on the eastern edge 

Of Tanganyika’s Lake*—sick and forlorn : 

A weary ‘‘ traveller fallen among thieves.’’¢ 

The white man left him; but he would not turn 
His steps towards home, ‘‘ until his work was done.’’ 





The great Lake discovered by Livingstone, and where he died is called 


both Bangweolo and Bemba. See his map. 


+t His own words 
found him at U 
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See diary, Oct. 28th, 1871, the day that Stanley 
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And so he plunged, once more into the swamps 

Of Bangweolo, and laid down his life— 

A pilgrim, dying with his staff in hand ; 

A warrior, falling in the hope forlorn, 

Cleaving a way where other men may tread. 

His task on earth was done, yet still he works, es 
In that high quarter of his Master’s realm, 

Where angels are but ministers sent forth, 

To minister to those who need their aid.* 

Unseen, may he not still befriend the weary slave ? 
Thus has his name become a Living Stone, 
Whereon are writ the deeds of his great life 

In lines that shall endure throughout all time. 
Let us so live—seeking to do God’s will, 

And to deny ourselves—like him who died 

Mid Bemba’s swamps, in prayer at eventide.t 





Caas. H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 





* Hebrews, i., 14. 
+ Dr. Livingstone was found dead upon his knees by the bedside, having 


evidently risen up to pray. 
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NOTES ON CARLYLE. 


WHEN the unhappy inhabitant of Uz gave vent to that peculiarly 
suggestive saying, ‘‘O that mine enemy would write a book !’’ 
he most certainly had a thought for the future. . How would he 
have rejoiced had he owned the felicity of having the most pitiless 
epithet-maker of the present time for his enemy ! ! How would he 
have smiled and congratulated himself, had he seen what we saw 
yome time ago, and ‘listened to a tale we heard! For, as we 
sauntered along one of the streets in ‘‘ the gray metropolis of the 
north,’? we came to a bookstall, where our gaze fell upon the first 
volume of the “ French Revolution,’’ standing alone half cut up, 
aud evidently only read so far. This sight recalled an incident of 
one who, having read all the ‘‘ Siege of Norwich,’’ yet began this 
same work six times, and so many times stopped, tripped up and 
laid prone by the verbal and mental ecentricities of that powerful 
thinker. (A Carlyle-worshipper advised him, like the spider and 
King Robert Bruce, to try a seventh time, when, it is to be hoped, 
his trouble will be repaid.) And how much more would the Uzzite 
have exulted to have had the following whispered in his ear. A 
friend had occasion to enter a shop for the first volume (cheap 
edition) of ‘‘Cromwell,’’ the bookseller made earnest inquiries of 
the buyer whether or not he had read tise tirst work in the edition 
(“Sartor Resartus’’); and, on our friend notifying that he had done 
so, expressed the profoundest astonishment, both in countenance and 
voice, at the same time intimating that he had given it up in 
hopeless bewilderment and despair. Our friend smiled, part in 
derision, part in pity, and part encouragingly ; for he, again, is a 
representative of a considerable, but reliable clees who are fervent 
adtairers of Carlyle, and who, though not blind to his faults, are 
yet fully aware of his excellencies. ‘This class has no sympathies 
with another and far larger set of men who speak loudly and 
dozmatically to cover the very hazy idea of him floating about 
their brains. Far otherwise the former class, which is formed only 
of true and earnest young men, entering on life in its realities; 

young men who would prefer one page of their liter: arv godfather be. 
fore all the merely animal athletics of this curious aye. If they are 
talked to about him they affectionately call * our Tom,’ ’ they reply 
in quietly feeling tones, and with a certain earnestness which at 
once marks them as Carlyleans. And it may safely be predicted 
that out of such materials only are to come the future embodi- 
O 
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ments of Carlyle’s teaching--or the nearest approaches to such ; for 
the middle-aged men (who alone are yourg enough to change) have 
no time to comprehend this new Samson ; or their minds, clouded by 
their early training, and confounded by the advance of tie times, 

assume a Tory platform, and refuse to understand him as their 
fathers, again, are unable. Thus Carlyle’s “ garner-field” is in the 
soul of every young man gifted with a slight knowledge of philo. 
sophy, moderately well acquainted with the course of things in the 
past and around him, and who has, above all, that “ noble heart” 
wherein, as Richter says, ‘‘ there. burns a perpetual thirst for a, 
nobler.””’ With these—it might almost be said, the last alone—he 
will attain, if he ever can attain, to some portion of the intense 
self-sacrifice and noble practice of his teacher. 

Yet the effects of Carlyle’s teaching are visible already— 
stupendously, ponderously visible in Froude (who has long ago 
acquired the honourable distinction of being named without the 
formal ‘* Mr.’’), a close Carl ylean—“ steeped in Carlyle,’ as we heard 
remarked. In his early essays he again and again refers to Carlyle ; 
but it is in his history that the master appears. Like a true pupil 
Froude has not slavishly followed every turn and twist of his 
teacher, but has, with a thoroughly English force, grasped firmly 
at his principles. But, in the process of drawing them to himself 
and making them his own, he has unavoidably plucked away slight 
touches of style that quite clearly indicate their source. Almost 
as a consequence, these touches appear most in the work where he 
was bringing his teacher's principles into practice; and so, in his 
“History of England,”’ we find many such phrases as. these— 
“‘Treland . . . that perennially miserable country,’’ and “a con. 
fused refusal to believe in lies.”’ 

That his principles are Carlyle’s needs only a very slight know- 
ledge of both tosee. Again and again he refers to Cromwell, as 
the model of just and vigorous action ; again and again he argues 
that no soldier is justified in disobeying his commander’s orders ; 
and again and again does he assert that force guided by jusiice 
and truth is the only solution of many another difticulty besides 
the Irish : how closer than this could he be? Froude is essentially 
the first-fruits of Carlylism, and with such a brilliant and powerful 
beginning, what may we not expect in the future, when, it is to be 
hoped, much of the fanciful and prejudicial teaching of the late 
J. S. Mill will have lost its attraction and found its level ? 

Yet amid all this success it remains a remarkable and deplorable 
fact, that so many are or seem unable to understand the ‘‘ sage of 
Chelsea ;’’ but the causes are not far to seek. The chief one is the 
amount of Germanism in his literary composition. Carlyle is the 

climax (or, at least, one of the climaces) of that Germanic influence 
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which first appeared in general literature about the time of Scott, 
and which, indeed, Scott himself helped on, just about a year after 
Carlyle was born, by his translations of “‘ Burger’s Ballads,”’ and 
Githe’s “ Gétz von Berlichengen.’’ This foreign inspiration had 
first shown itself in philosophy, however, and thence had been spread 
to general literature by the fame of Githe. The effects of this 
Germanism are palpable. It gives an involved, wry style of 
thinking, (for it must, with a little consideration, be evident that 
Carlyle thinks in German) which is made no clearer by the addition 
of aloose, disjointed, ungainly diction loaded with “‘ word cramming.” 
This feature is recognised by all; but other two have not been 
noticed so much, if at all. There is a part ofhis style which is 
owing to his Scots descent and education, and also a wide reading 
in French. From these sources spring severally, a Titanic intensity 
of thought, and an epigrammatic wording ; these produce ever and 
anon those sentences, now dreadful in their ruggedness, and again 
short and sharp as a lightning-stroke—and as withering. To 
foreign sources must be attributed his repeated use of ‘* Heavens !’’ 
an expression unpardonable to many. The Germanism, the strong 
Scots nature, and the French reading—any one would be enough ; 
but all combined make a series of weapons that (unless you are too 
finical and get out of the way) beetle you, turn you over, beetle 
you again, cut and hew at you, then pause for a few sadly 
reflective moments only again to fly at you like a torrent from 
Dante’s ‘‘ Hell.’’ 

Still he has a wonderful, weird kind of beauty, too, when he 
chooses to exercise it. In his earlier style—as in his essays—it is 
wrought by careful elaboration and attention to received usage ; 
while in his later it is accomplished by a few masterly touches—the 
minimum of words and maximum of suggestiveness. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Masson, lecturing on “ Style,” and referring to Carlyle’s 
translation of the conclusion of Richter’s ‘‘ Quintus Fixlein,*’’ 
said that it had ‘‘ a beauty of expression which one would hardly 
think equalled, even the original.’’ Here one point strikes us as 
not a little remarkable, as either a curious coincidence, or as 
showing a predetermination on Carlvle’s part to adopt Richter’s 
style the moment he could do so without restraint; for, in truth, 
his style is not, after all, so much pure Germanisinas Richterism. 
Near the beginning of the essay on Richter, he has an ardent and 
vehement defence of Richter’s style, in which, as matters have 
turned out, he defends himself as much as Richter. It would be 
interesting to verify this. 

It was our lot to be present at a sule of books where Carlyle’s 





* Miscellaneous Essays, vol. i. 
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works complete were in the catalogue. Standing beside them we 
overheard a characteristic conversation between two young men. 
Sot premier (with a sneering and inane laugh). ‘‘ What’s this— 


Carlyle ? 


I wonder what he’ll sell for!’’ Sot second (with the 


same) “‘J wouldn’t buy him. Upnintelligible rubbish!’ Now 
there is not the least doubt that slovenly reading, induced by three. 
volume-novel plethora, is an excessively common cause of distaste 
for Carlyle: anything that is to cause a moment’s thought or 
earnest consideration is thrown aside as obscure and ‘‘ unintelligible 


rubbish,”’ 


Yet, objections notwithstanding, if one reads anything at all of 
his later style, one experiences a great feeling of nausea and utter 
weariness on going back to plod through his earlier and more 
custom-following writings. What more awful can be imagined 
than after reading ‘‘ Cromwell,’’ or the ‘‘ French Revolution,’ to 
turn back to his ‘‘ Life of Schiller.’’ We,O reader! have .done 
this, and found it frightful work—as frightful, we can imagine, as 
the rewriting of ‘Schiller’? would“havée been to its author. 
Carlyle, of all writers, to be read agreeably and with comfort, is to 
be read chronologically. In his early essays one notices small 
glimmerings of his later and natural form of diction—momentary 
wanderings from the broad road of orthodoxy. One may not like 
his natural writing at first; but as one begins to feel the spirit, one 
begins to associate the style with it and to love it as part of the 


matter. 


While upon this point of our subject, and though it has, 
perhaps, been enough dwelt on, we cannot help remarking the 
wonderful similarity between the style of Carlyle and the two 
Brownings, more especially of Robert Browning. The diction of 
all three is extremely alike, and so, comparatively, is the mode of 


thought. 


The similarity arises from the German source of their 


thought and philosophy. In Browning's late curiously-titled poem, 
“Red Cotton Night-Cap Country,’’ is to be found the following 
(and there are many like it throughout his works), which might 
well have been Carlyle’s :— 


“ Voltaire 
Died mad and raving, not without a burst 
Of squibs and crackers, too significant.” 


Rainbowed over with the delicate web of poetic imagination and 
refinement, the philosophy taught by Browning is, practically, the 
same as that of Carlyle—‘‘ Let us work while it is called to-day, 
for the night cometh when no man can work.” Assuredly they 
differ widely in one way. Carlyle has no hope for us. He bids 
us work because it is the eternal purpose that_ we should—work 


with all the quivering energy of muscle and. brain; but when we 
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ask, “ Whither away?” he has no answer, except it be in the 
words of Gothe, ‘‘ Work and despair not’’—by no means com- 
forting to poor humanity after its day’s toil is over: But the 
Brownings teli us in words attributed by some to Chaucer, “If 
thou work, thou art above all things save God alone ;”’ there is a 
hope, and they point and guide us to it by words dark and sad, 
perhaps—the outcome of a subjective nineteenth century, but also 
of an eternal yearning in the human heart. 

As a consequence of his style, his writing has a certain 
dramatic turn in it, to which his sarcasm and epithets add. This 
gives him the power of writing concisely and yet piquantly. What 
more beautiful gems of historiettes can be shown than his 
“Cagliostro’’ and ‘The Diamond Necklace,’’ which are anything 
but dry, and yet they are nothing but fact. True, the subjects are 
interesting, yet it is the style that carries one on in a manner only 
Carlyle can do. Let us take an example in the “ French Revolu- 
sion,’ said by many .to be his greatest. In opening it is 
documentary, smelling uf Hansard in a French form, Then a few 
pictures are introduced—a few men; remarks follow till one is 
roused, feels an interest gather. Then a thrilling incident crashes 
in, and from that moment onward the fierce, frightful, bloody 
scenes are kept up, following hot on each other’s heels, inter- 
rupted every now and then only for a moment by a running fire of 
epithets, sarcasms encouraging cries quite as fiery as the matter 
itself, and giving not an instant’s rest. On, on, one is whirled in 
that frightful. “ desert-waltz,’’ attention at its closest, the nerves 
strung to to their utmost tension, till, with a crash—‘ the whiff of 
grape-shot ’’—one is drawn up sharp, and all is over. Mons. 
Taine—that purring cat with the ever-unsheathed claws, that 
frank and candid Frenchmen, wlio; having come to view us in a 
quiet, unprejudiced manner, yet does little else than abuse our 
literature—in speaking of this work chooses to call it, in a 
depreciating tone, “a delirium.’”” Does Monsieur Henri Taine 
forget that that hideous drama was itself ‘‘a delirium?’ But not 
much reliance is to placed on such criticism as Mons. ‘Taine’s 
when he reviews anything English; more especially if it happens 
to tell against France even in the slightest way possible. 

Next, we should feel inclined to set down part of the public 
distaste to his inveterate disregard of all formulas, and his~per- 
sistent, pertinacious attacks upon all that is dear to the hearts of 
custom-loving, custom-worshipping Britons. ‘Them he ruthlessly 
seizes by the throat, and crying out—‘ Custom doth make dotards 
of us all,’’ shrivels and then holds up to derision. Their fine- 
drawn imaginations of British institutions, vested interests, and, 
above all, that British liberty that glories in ‘‘ Britons never will 
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slaves; all this he flouts and daffs aside to show them that, in 
reality, no greater slaves exist. In mute horror our free and 
constitutianal Britons stand wondering ‘‘ What next?’’ while he 
suddenly appears at their backs knocking the breath out of them 
on the subject of clothes or red-tapism. Indeed, his hatred of 
formulas is intense and evidently in the blood. His heroes are 
formula-haters and his love of them is in the inverse ratio of their 
love for custom. The more a character ill-treats established 
traditions the more Carlyle smiles on him—the less our Britons. 

A third point at issue between Carlyle and many, is what he 
has baptised ‘‘ Anti-rose-waterism,”’ most vigorously taught in 
**Cromwell.”” It is rather, on the whole, amusing to observe the 
horror of it expressed by that ‘‘ mountainous I’’ Margaret Fuller. 
It is amusing to consider the fright depicted on her severe counte- 
nance, as she sits down to write a few cold, stiff, pedantic sentences 
as a protest against ‘‘ inhumanity.” She is not to be convinced 
for a moment, this ‘‘mountainous I,’’ that the severe and 
apparently harsh measures gone through at Tredah were not only 
expedient but right, because merciful. She says she is aware 
Carlyle is afine epithet-giver, but, in spite of that, she feels bound 
to protest against the brutal butchery he defends. No, no; our 
‘“‘mountainous I”’-ship must be left alone—she is not to be con- 
vinced because she will not. Her poor dead father is to blame for 
this quite as much as her woman’s heart, of which time showed she 
had not alittle. And yet she is the type ofa not inconsiderable class 
which, like her, must be left alone—there is no convincing them. 

This creed dictated his support of Governor Eyre (who forcibly 
reminds us of an older like-named and like-doing Colonel Stratford 
Eyre, who played tricks strange and altogether unpleasant to the 
Irish and smugglers about Galway, in the year 1747*), the manly 
defence ofa manly man. The opposition cry of ‘‘ Jesuitical that, 


doing evil that good may come,” is swept away in the truth of 


Thomas 4 Kempis—“ Of two evils the less is always to be chosen.”’ 
The opposition mainly consists of sentimentalists with no stamina 
about them atall. If the world attended to them it would soon 
turn into a mere hospital.of lacrimose Rousseaus and maudlin 
Diderots—“ a sight not beautiful to behold.”’ 

Has it been noticed how deeply Carlyle also ponders over those 
two mysterious and weirdly suggestive lines of Shakespeare’s, which 
seem to be the key-note of modern German literature— 


“We are such stuff as dreams are made of, 
_And our little life is rounded with a sleep ?” 


These lines haunt German thought with a ceaseless iteration, and 


Ce ee ee mee ee — —_ 








* Froude’s “ English in Ireland,” b, iv., ch. ii. sec. iv.—4. 
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their spirit is communicated to all its students. Yet what a poor 
hopeless thing it is, enervating rather than giving strength! these 
words, with all their sublimity, only remaining as a proof of how 
far the finite is from knowing the infinite. 

One more and concluding note we would make, and that is, the 
peculiarities of our author’s death-scenes. Mark how, when le loves 
his character, he can, by a few words, make it pathetic ; and, when 
the subject is antagonistic, by an equally few sarcastic words, make 
it semi-ludicrous. Compare for instance the two following. Let 
us again read together the departure of Cromwell ; so beautiful in 
its simplicity, so real in its manly deeps. - 

“When the morrow’s sun rose, Oliver was speechless; between 
three and four in the afternoon he lay dead. Friday, 3rd September, 
1658.—‘ The consternation and astonishment of all people,’ writes 
Fauconberg, ‘ are inexpressible ; their hearts seem as if sunk within 
them. My poor wife,—I know not what on earth to do with her. 
When seemingly quieted, she bursts out again into a passion that 
tears her very heart in pieces.’ Husht, poor weeping Mary! Here 
is a life-battle right nobly done. Seest thou not, 


“*The storm is changed into a calm 
At His command and Will, 
So that the waves which raged before, 
Now quiet are and still ! 


Then are they glad, because at rest, 
And quiet now they be : 

So to the Haven He them brings 
Which they desired to see !’ 


“* Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord;’ blessed are the 
valiant that have lived in the Lord. ‘Amen, saith the Spirit,’ 
amg * They do rest from their labours and their works follow 
t m.’ 99 

How sweet and yet grand is this! notice the funeral bell-like effect 
of the two psalm verses—that is a Carlyle touch ; simple, effective, 
and affecting, with no rhetoric, no finely-pointed peroration, but 
plain and true, like the character .of the dead. Note, too, how 
Mary’s grief is brought in; what a delicate touch of refutation !~ 

Now place by this, the death of the Kaiser, from ‘‘ Frederick 
the Great,” b. xi. ch. 8 :— 

“* Wednesday, 19th, all day, anxiety, mournful suspense’ poor 
weeping Kaiserin and all the world waiting ; the inevitable visibly 
struggling on, ‘And in the night of that day’ (night of 19th- 
20th October, 1740), ‘ between one and two in the morning, death 
snatched away this most invaluable monarch (den preis wiirdigsten 
monarchen) in the 56th year of his life ;’ and Kaiser Karl VI., and 
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the House of Hapsburg and its five tough centuries of good and evil 
in this world have ended.”’ 7 

Mark how comically, almost, the extract from the reminiscences 
of the gentlemen “‘ of great punctuality and great dullness ’”’ comes 
in. It makes one involuntarily smile, for one feels as if a stiff for- 
mula, or starched and bedizened body only had passed out of sight ; 
one is reminded of him more as the “ Pragmatic Sanction hunter” 
so drolly pictured by Carlyle, than as au emperor trying sorely all 
his life to assure the future welfare of a great and noble daughter. 

The grand question with many is—Will Carlyle live, or will it, 
be said of him not long hence, in the words of Marlow, in “ Dr. 
Faustus :” 


“ He was a scholar once admired 
For wondrous knowledge in the German schools” 


—which ? A few hints must suffice here. 

If, as has been said, Style is the sure basis of literary life, 
Carlyle must live ; and while there is work to be done honestly and 
men required to do it he shall live. His force philosophy will never 
be carried out in the letter, but will be by thousands, in the spirit. 
That spirit will grow and prosper, for it is the active spirit of duty, 
right, and true goodness. J'rederick the Great may be taken as an 
incarnation of the letter ; that is, force pure and simple, with no high 
and pure soul ruling, but only simple expediency fulfilling what 
Carlyle himself: says in effect, ‘‘ That he could do it proves he had 
the right ;”’ an unworthy hero, the story of whose life never will be 
popular anywhere but in Prussia. Cromwell, again, may be said 
to be the embodiment of the spirit ; that is, force directed and tem- 
pered by a heavenly hand—a worthy hero! ‘The letter killeth,” 
is true of every well-intentioned sysiem under Heaven; and only 
becomes more grimly and tragically true when applied to this Car- 
lyle philosophy. But equally true is it, that “ the spirit giveth 
life,” has given and shall yet give. It gave life to Britain in the 
past, and, with God’s help, shall continue to do so. 

Along with this letter of force shall die, though not, alas, fora 
longer time, that dark scepticism obseuring every page of “John 
Sterling :’’ and there shall also perish that dismal despair of all 
human improvement ; that despair which makes him cry out in the 
same spirit as the Psalmist who said, ‘‘ They go astray as soon as 
they be born, speaking lies.’’ Man is wicked; “we are all as God 
made us, and a great many of us much worse,”’ quoth Cervantes ; 
but surely we are not utterly lost. Something, let us hope, can 
turn us, and what if it should be this despairing philosopher him- 
self! Yet, how nearly we lost him and perhaps his works in a 
printed form. Things were once black enough to him, so black as 
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to make him think of betaking himself to that ‘ Alabama,”’ 
America. Yet now, by authentic facts, we know how.much he 
detests it; but we can never know how mach that resolve, forced on 
him by circumstances, has to do with that detestation. Sarcasm 
after sarcasm he launches at “ Colonia ’’ (as Irving would have us 
call it): “The dollar cannot rule in Heaven for ever. No; I 
reckon not,’’ and thelike. But he conquered, and that resolve fell 
dead into the painful past, leaving its mark upon him without doubt, 
but leaving us, too, for which we can never be sufficiently thank. 
ful, that round, large grey head with the mournful eyes to think for 
us, and, in good time, to die in our service. Yet still, at nigh four- 
score, he has.come forth with a historical sketch trenchant and 
humorous as of old. Let us consider, as we read, that it may be 
his last, and think of him reverently. For in many @ heart, now 
beating and yet to beat, shall shine his firm and thoroughly con. 
sistent light. To many, that rough and grandly-sad old face shall 
be a solemn and sacred memory ; and of him it shall surely be truly 
said, “ None but himself can be his parallel.’’ 


T..W. CAMERON, 








LOVE AND HOPE. 


I saw Love seated on a rock with Hope 
Dead at his feet.. A uniform grey screen 
Of cloud concealed the young day’s azure cope. 


No wind-sown flower, no leaf, no blade of green 
Grew near; the naked rocks, the leaden sky, 
And those two shapes alone composed the scene. 


Tears on his cheek, but none within his eye, 
Whose lightness, now all spent or shrouded were, 
He had been weeping till their source was dry,— 


With drooping pinion, drooping head, an air 
Of utter desolation in his mein, 
Grief for a space had yielded to despair ; 


And hands loose-clasped that hung his knees between, 
Listless he sat. His form appeared to exhal 
A wan and waning splendour, which was seen 


To clothe his smooth, round limbs with lustre pale, 
And flicker through his shining locks of hair, 
Changing their gold to flame. But which did fail 


To pierce the shadow that enshrouded there, 


Where outstretched at his feet it lay, ay; me !— 
That other figure feminine and fair, 


Whose cruel death caused all his misery. 
Alas! for Love when Hope has ceased to be ! 


ELIsE Coorenr. 
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TO INDIA AND BACK. 


WHEN the heir to the British. throne contemplates a tour to India 
it is high time for loyal subjects to exert themselves and offer him 
“good advice,’’ or anything else they may wish to get rid of. No 
doubt his attention has already been directed to charcoal filters sold 
by “Strain and Drain,’’ 2074, Oxford Street ; ‘‘ Pocket Punkahs,”’ 
by “Currie and Rice,’ 224, New Cut; the Patent Convertible 
Reversible Howda, forming, also, Palanquin, Dooly, and Buggy, 
by “ Wheeler and Co,”’ Houndsditch ; and a thousand other useful 
articles, calculated .to astonish His Royal Highness and the natives 
generally. I wish I had something to sell, or, at any rate, that 
somebody would buy what I have to sell; but that not being the 
case, I sit down, loyal though poor, honest although corpulent, 
and put down on paper a few remarks which may not be uninterest- 
‘ing to His Royal Highness, although he may not be able to see the 
application of the same when he has made a note of them. People 
may, naturally enough, say, “ What claim have you to give 
advice? Are you an Indian official? Can you speak Hindoos. 
thanee or Hindustani, or Inthastanee, or whatever is the last 

fashion of spelling that uncomfortable word?’’ Alas! I have no 
such claim,—indeed, one piece of advice I mean to give to His 
Royal Highness is, not to speak the language of the East on any con- 
sideration. Doubtless I may be requested to state whether I am 
a physician of renown, capable of finding antidotes for unexpected 
poisons, and remedies- for mysteridus diseases. I answer, I am not 

“and that one of the things I want to tell His Royal Highness is 
not to allow himself to be bullied into taking pills. Am I an eminent 

divine, capable of guiding the royal footsteps through the masses of 

rn temptations? No; I have no claim to preach to anybody 

or instruct any person in ecclesiastical matters; but still I intend 

to advise my future sovereign not to fire at the church clock. Does 

any one want to know whether I am learned in Eastern cookery? 

if I can make curry like Holford; for instance? I answer that I 

like eating; but I don’t care about Indian domestics, and I want 

particularly to tell His Royal Highness not to interest himself in his 
cook, ‘The confidential advisers of the Prince may like to know 
whether 1 am a great hunter. I believe it is called a shikarry, or 
ashikari, or perhaps a shikaree by real Eastern scholars ;—well, it 
is a sad confession to make, I am not even a sportsman. The finest 
live tiger I ever saw was in the Zoological Gardens, and the 
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meanest, dirtiest, and most wretched was in a den at some poor 
village on the banks of the Indus. I did, once, come across the 
footsteps of a tiger in the East, but I hurried home, and never said 
a word about that wild beast for fear some one would propose going 
out to shoot it; still, although not a keen sportsman, I want to 
warn the Prince against shooting tame ducks with a rifle. 

My claim to advise His Royal Highness rests upon the fact that 
I have been to India and back under, probably, the most opposite 
conditions to those which can ever present themselves to him; also 
that my experience can never be of the slightest use to him, except- 
ing as demonstrating that it is possible for a human being to go to 
India and back without. being much the better or the wiser for it. 
Not but I have seen some things in my time, andsif the Prince 
of Wales were ever to see exactly the same things under the saine 
circumstances, no doubt my experience would be of value to him— 
but then, will he? Will he ever be in a bath room, say, at Gonda or 
Gondah (if that’s the way to spell it), in Oude, or Oudh (if you like), 
and, having raised an enormous water-pot above his august head, 
be just about to empty the contents over his fevered brow, when, 
lo and behold ! five gigantic frogs of green colour, and standing at 
least sixteen inches on their hind legs, shall commence to jump 
round him? My idea, I recollect, was to bolt out of the bath- 
room ; and that is the advice I should humbly offer to His Royal 
Highness. Again, will the Prince ever take it into his head to 
shift an article of furniture,—say, a chest of drawers, from one side 
of a room to another? If he did, would he find, standing up 
against 4 wall, a cobra of more than four feet in length, with his 
ugly head hissing about eight inches from the royal nose? If it 
should be so, would my advice be followed? I, under those circum- 
stances, dropped my end of the chest, leaving an idiotic native 
holding on by the other end; and when I came to realise my sad 
position, I found that I had involuntarily jumped on a table and 
was standing with a drawn sword in my hand, calling on my 
native servant to kill that snake! I don’t think I ought to ask 
my Prince to follow my example in this case, because J had the 
sword, and, perhaps, it was my duty to have attacked that cobra 
myself. No; I will confine myself to cases which must happen to 
all alike, to the common incidents of daily life, to the hum-drum 
routine of existence, and to put His Royal Highness up to a thing 
or two not generally known. 

I have headed this paper Zo India and Back, and of course I came 
back, or I should not be scribbling now in Devonshire,—in this 
respect I trust His Royal Highness will follow my good example ; 
but when I wrote “ To India and Back ” I meant that I went back 

to India a second time, In this, at least, I may act as a warning 
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to royalty. And yet if I had not gone back I should have had no 
excuse for writing at all, for it is my intention to notice a few 
things that struck me as queer on my first visit to India before the 
mutiny, and some other things equally queer some years after th? 
mutiny.’ The advice to my future sovereign I throw in “ gratis,” 
as I don’t expect to get anything for it. I think I said just now 
that I should recommend the Prince not to take pills if he did not 
need them. 1 trust this piece of advice may convince everybody of 
my sincerity and disinterestedness; for I am a medical man myself, 
although not a physician, and my practice would be ruined if I gave 
this advice generally. My reason for mentioning pills at all is, that 
I, a medical officer, was actually ordered by my commanding officer 
to take two pills on a voyage to India in 1847, and J did it. Now, 
there is a moral in this. Medical officers are accused of insubordi-. 
nation—of wishing to regulate their own hospitals, and manage 
their own internal economy, _I am a living contradiction to the 
scandal. Yes; on a rainy day, in the Bay of Biscay, the major.in. 
command addressed three ensigns and an assistant-.surgeon as follows : 
“Gentlemen, —it is a well-know fact in medicine that a sea-voyage 
should be commenced with an appropriate dose; so, Doctor, you will 
be good enough to prepare two pills for each of us, and produce 
them at eight o'clock, when the grog is placed on the swinging- 
trays.”” Ishall say no more than at eight bells I had to set the 
example of taking the pills, and the others, beginning with the 
junior ensign, followed their leader. No objection was exhibited to 
let the doctor lead in the hour of danger, far from it; but this is a 
digression. The moral is, where is that army now? where is the 
major ? where are the ensigns? where are the assistant.surgeons ? 
where is discipline? There are no jonger any ensigns, and assis. 
tant-surgeons have perished from the land. Would competitive 
examinations produce a major like that? Would conscription 
inculcate such unquestioning obedience as this? Peace be to the 
major !—he is gone. I last heard of him at Chillianwallah, charging 
a battery, yards ahead of his own men, who loved him well, and 
followed him like heroes, His sword was smashed, and his swallow. 
tailed coatee riddled by balls; but he escaped unhurt, and, as I 
read of his gallantry, I could not, help wondering whether my pills 
could have had anything to do with his desperation? But Pmust 
get on with my first visit to India. Now about the church clock, 
which J trust H.R.H. will not fire at. 

At a place called Chinsurah in 184—, there was a depot where 
batches of recruits, just arrived from England, were collected until 
the barracks were full; and then the British raw material was 
marched up the country unarmed, but protected, guided, and 

watched over, by a guard of armed Sepoys. While the collection 
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was being formed the youngsters naturally endeavoured to acquire 
a knowledge of Indian life. There were a few pensioners at Chin. 
surah, who kindly initiated the recruits into the manufacture of 
bayonet-points,—a mixture, I believe, of various compounds, of 
which rum was the most innocent and the weakest. The consump. 
tion of *‘ bayonet-points ’’ produced a thirst which could only be 
quenched by indulgence in the unripe fruits of the soil, mangoes, 
guavas, pommelos, and other delicacies, for instance; and wher 
the damaged appetite finally reasserted itself, bacon and sausages, 
manufactured from the native pig, could be purchased at the Bazaar, 
More refined pleasures were, of course, sought by the officers. They 
studied the language under the instruction of a moonshee for half- 
an-hour daily, sometimes, and they played billiards, ate enormous 
tiftins, and more enormous dinners, devoured more unripe fruit than 
the very privates did, and finished off with the performance of native 
dances by Nautch girls, that a native ploughboy would not have 
condescended to look at. But this was not the worst of it. Some 
of the officers found time hang very heavy on their hands, between 
morning parade and tiffin, and they took to firing at the church 
clock from the verandah of the barrack rooms! At last the hour 
hand was shot away, and the minute hand stopped short. Cholera 
broke out that very day, and a very bad outbreak it was. My own 
idea always was that reverence should be exhibited to “ exter- 
nals ;’’ and that is why I say to H.R.H., Don’t fire at the church 
clock. 

I suppose I cught to tell the Prince what to do if he ever gets 
an attack of cholera. At Chinsurah there was a learned man in 
charge of the hospital ; he was not only a medical man ; he was 
something like ‘‘ Faust’s ’’ father, ‘‘ a scholar devoted to the black 
arts ;"’ he had an assistant -surgeon’s commission; but he had 
gone to the East for other purposes than to investigate or treat 
disease,—it was not his fault that he was an assistant-surgeon — 
still, he had « eure for cholera. ‘I shall have noticed (he spoke 
broken English) that there will be a great absence of bile in 
cholera,”’ remarked this physician. ‘‘ Now, suppose I shall make 
some bile; it shall be a good thing, eh? Here is some ox-gall, and 
I dissolve him in some gastric juice which I will make. But there 
must be hydrochloric acid, and acetic acid in gastric juice. Alas! 
in the surgery there is no hydrochloric acid ; but suppose I shall 
put in « double dose of acetic acid, it shall be the same thing, eh?’ 

It may be that artificial bile is the right thing in cholera ; but 
my advice to the Prince is, Don’t you try it. Chose a doctor with 
pleasant theories, your Royal Highness. Let me turn to lighter 
matters. 


I think I mentioned a word of warning against shooting tame 
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ducks. My experience of tame-duck shooting leads me .to form an 
unfavourable opinion of the sport. ‘‘ We. were seven,’’ six ensigns 
and an assistant-surgeon, and we wandered from camp in search of 
game ; we reached a large pond, and among the reeds and rushes, some 
one hundred and fifty yards off, there was life and motion—Eastern 
birds! birds of Paradise, perhaps! at any rate, up went the rifles, 
and seven deadly bullets went on their path of destruction. Ina 
minute or less we were surrounded by infuriated natives, armed 
with long bamboos. They stormed and raged, and one, bolder 
than the rest, knocked my hat off.. We managed to keep off the 
mob by pointing our rifles at the savages, and at last we regained 
the camp. The Sepoy guard was ordered to proceed to the spot and 
seek redress! The villagers were informed that they would be 
exterminated unless they gave up the ruffians who had raised their 
hands in defence of their ducks against the white men. At last 
they handed over four venérable old black fellows, who were good for 
nothing but to serve as offerings to the offended white deities, and 
they were marched as prisoners tothe camp. It turned out we 
had only shot three tame ducks, and we were rewarded by the 
presentation of four old black men! They were marched for three 
days as prisoners away from their native homes, and then 
deputation from the village arrived and besought our pardon; 
offering rupees for the release of the patriarchs. We consented 
to let them go, and, of course, we took no gifts; but I rather think 
the Sepoy guard did. 

The moral of the anecdote is to be found in the reflection, that 
even the poorest wretches alive have their feelings, and their senti- 
mental ducks, and the members. of the ruling race should respect 
the prejudices of a heathen population, unless they are quite certain 
that their Sepoy guards will stand by them under all possible 
circumstances. 

There are many other little bits of advice which my 
experience of India before the mutiny would enable me to offer 
to my Prince ; but be can never visit India before the /ast mutiny, 
and it is just as well. I might, under other circumstances, say, 
Don’t be too popular, I was too popular once, and I got three 
glasses of rum by it. I hate the recollection of that event, for I 
was not a teetotaller, and I was forced to drink the rum against my 
will. I could not, therefore, lay any claims to martyrdom, for 
nobody believed but that I rather liked the torture inflicted upon 
me. No one for a moment would think of doubting what a 
teetotaller’s feelings would,be under such circumstances. And yet 
the Prince is a general favourite, and I got my rum through being 
too popular ; so I will go so far as to say, by way of advice, I/ you 
are requested to visit a lady in difficulties, be very cautious, and if 
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you can help it, don’t go. That is what happened to me, only I did 
go under peculiar circumstances,—the gallant 705th Foot, was 
called upon to furnish volunteers to regiments whose time for 
service in India had expired. Every volunteer received a bounty, 
and was permitted to drink out the amount and treat his comrades. 
Some twenty men or so volunteered at once, and proceeded to the 
canteen sur:ounded by one hundred and fifty of intimate and thirsty 
friends. As they drank each others’ health, they got so fond of one 
another that the one hundred and fifty friends volunteered, and 
returned to the canteen accompanied by two hundred fresh 
sympathisers. The good effects of drink were again shown by the 
devoted attachment that sprung up between the men who had 
swallowed a pint and a half of rum, and those who had only got as 
far as half a pint, and, in a very short time, the last two hundred 
volunteered in their turn. The joy of the gallant fellows now rose 
almost to extasy. They would not turn out to any parade at all, 
but determined to strengthen their systems by drinking over and 
over again to each others’ excessively good health ; officers and men 
exhibited great self-respect, the officers kept themselves to them- 
selves, and the men minded their own business; but one woman did 
not mind her own business, she sent for the doctor. The surgeon 
had a cold, and ordered me to go. I remember going across the 
barrack square, and if I had not been a popular man, I might be 
able to recollect a little more ; but I don’t—only, now and then, I 
can recall sitting in a barrack-room, surrounded by flushed and fiery 
faces, and being perpetually called upon to drink some private 
soldier’s good health. 1 have a notion that I swallowed three full 
glasses of rum, and sometimes I wonder to myself whether I was 
not forced to sing a comic song before I was permitted to escape — 
I hope not, but I cannot say. What became of the good lady who 
had called me to her assistance, I really do not know. Ionly know 
I wish I had not gone, and so my advice to H.R.H. is, Steer elear 
of ladies in difficulties. 

I might mention a hundred other trifling matters, and inflict 
advice of no earthly use on the Prince ; but the good old times have 
passed away. He will never hear of a native thief caught red- 
handed, and tied by his judges to a bamboo, and then pitched over 
the embarkment into the Ganges, then running about seven knots 
in the hour. He will never join toddy-stealing cangs fiftv strong, and 
come back to barracks at daylight with a broken head, inflicted by 
an iron-bound Indian bamboo. He will never follow to the grave A 
brother officer, killed by a fall from his horse, and also on the sly 
by a pistol bullet at four o’clock of the morning of the day on 
which he got the very bad fall. He will never meet the commanding 
officer who told a soldier who complained of a comrade’s interference 
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with his wife, that he should imitate the foreigner, who instead of 
being angry, would take off his hat and thank the stranger for his a7 
politeness; be will never dine with the shaky veteran officer who could 
not, although he had a heavy bet on it, stick his fork into one | 
kidney out of a whole dish; he, alas, will never see Indian camp 
life, as it was before the mutiny; so why should I bother him 
about it? 

After the mutiny is quite a different thing : my observations on 
my second trip to India enable me to give very valuable advice, 
indeed,—out of the ashes of the fires of the mutiny sprung up a 
phoenix, a much bolder bird than its predecessor, who had lurked 
about in dark corners, and sang its songsin a whisper. ‘The new 
bird was called Public Opinion, and it is growing stronger every 
day of its life. What is the use of my advising my Prince not /o 
fire at the church clock? Why the Chinsurah Duily News would 
make such a noise about it, that really the bishop would feel it his 
duty to remonstrate. Why should I hint that it is not desirable to 
shoot tame ducks? Ifthe Prince did such a thing now, Sergeant 
Buzfuz would be sent for from England, and the four old black men 
would receive substantial damages (of course, it is understood that 
the owners of the ducks should be able to remunerate Serjeant 
Buztfuz). India cannot be rectified by public opinion all in one 
day ; and hitherto it has confined itself principally to great cities. 
Up country, among the millions of the agricultural population, it is 
scarcely known yet; and that puts me in mind to advise His 
Royal Highness not to call himself the Queen's son when he gets ab 
certain distance away from Calcutta. Ofcourse, the elderly fathers 
of villages would treat the Queen’s son with respect; but let him { 
try the effect of proclaiming himself the eldest son of Coompany | 
Suhib/ It is not so very long since a white-headed keeper of a | 
dik bungalow, (or posting house) treated me as though I was the 
wittiest joker and the greatest liar in the universe, because I tried 
to explain to him that Coompany Sahib was dead, and that the 
Queen reigned in his stead. It is since the mutiny that a regiment 
on the march through our undisputed territory found a village near 
the camp ground with its gates closed, and watchmen on the walls 
and on the house-tops, beewuse the priests had informed them the 
British soldiers were cunnibals and ate little children. It seems to 
me that the House of Lords would not have much hold on the 
affections of the villagersZof England if the parish priest could 
persuade them that the lord of the manor had a baby beefsteak 
for breakfast ; and if the lord of the manor could only attempt to 
explain matters in an unknown tongue, it would only make matters / 
worse. But I must get on with my advice on this particular subject, 
Which is, that the Prince should not speak the language of the Lust, 
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on any consideration. It is sure to lead to mistakes,—if he spoke 
it quite like a native, he would get so proud of his performance 
that he would gradually become quite one of the native population, 
sympathise with all their little failings, take off most of his clothes 
when he sat down to curry and rice, admire ladies with nose rings, 
always think every white man wrong excepting himself; and 
perhaps become a fanatic, take to idol worship and believe in nothing 
but a teapot. If he spoke the language “‘ European soldiers camp 
fashion,’’ things would be worse ; there is a well-known experiment 
recorded by a British soldier who wanted his boots: ‘“¢ First I said, 
‘¢Ou,”’ and the nigger didn’t bring them! then I said, “ Jou,’’ and 
he didn’t bring them!! and then I kicked him, and he brought 
them!!! (I won’t be responsible for the spelling of ‘‘ou,’’ and 
‘“jou.’’) My own experience is pretty much to the same effect ; I 
was toleave Lahore for Umritsur, by an early train; so I said to 
my servant the night before, that he must pack up everything in my 
tin boxes before I went to bed, and in the morning, whatever was 
left out, could be wrapped up in a bundle at the last moment. 
Before reaching Lahore I had been travelling dak fashion, and my 
goods included tea-pot, coffee-pot, frying-pan, Harvey sauce, and a 
thousand and one etcetras, calculated to soothe the system in lonely 
places where shops did not exist. I noticed the following morning 
that my instructions had been attended to; the things were all 
locked up in my tin boxes—nothing was left out but my night- 
clothes, razors, hair-brushes, and slippers. It was time to start, 
and as I went to pay my bill, | observed to my native attendant 
(Indian scholars are requested to pay attention :) ‘* Sub chees bundel 
me ruckho.’”” That is the way I spell it, and J flatter myself it 
means, “ Ali these things ina bundle put,’’ when I returned from 
paying my bill, what did I see? In a moment the villain hud un- 
locked the tin bores, spread out an enormous sheet, emptied every- 
thing higgledy-piggledy into a tremendous heap of clean clothes 
frying-pan, Harvey sauce, cigars, blacking-brushes, soap, sugar, 
two pots of marmalade, one bottle of claret, corkscrew and tea-pot ! 
Well, | confess, for the first and last time in my life, I kicked that 
man and yet I know now that neither he nor I was to blame, and 
that the only thing wrong was the man’s inability to understand his 
own language when slightly modified by European pronunciation. 
In short, it does not do for Europeans to tu/k in India—we did not 
talk ourselves into the possession of India; but it is not at all 
unlikely that we may talk ourselves out of it; and that brings me 
most appropriately to a remarkable piece of good advice to the 
Prince, not to take the slightest interest in his cook. 

I had a cook, and he also waited on me at table when I dined 
out, I was going to dine out one day, and just before starting I 
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inquired if my cook had preceded me to the house of entertainment? 
To my horror, | was informed that two native policemen armed 
with drawn cutlasses had entered the sacred precincts of my encamp- 
ment, and without saying, “ by your leave,’’ had marched my poor 
cook off to jail. Now if I had received one word of explanation, I 
should have been satistied ; but it was unbearable that J should be 
treated with disrespect; so I took the trouble to write to the 
Cantonment magistrate, to ask what the man had done? Upon my 
word, the answer took my breath away, it was like going back to 
the ante-mutiny times! The man had done nothing, only a former 
master of his had recognised him in the bazaar and wanted him 
back, because the man made a good curry. Now,if the former 
master had been a general or a civilian, I might not have minded 
somuch; but he was only a wretched white uncovenanted adven. 
turer, making railways and that sort of thing, and quite ignorant 
of his want of standing in Indian life ; so I wrote to the Cantonment 
magistrate, threatening to report the matter unless the man was 
brought back within a very few hours. He was brought back by 
the same two policeman, with the same drawn swords, and very 
wretched, indeed, the fellow looked,—the next day this cook 
demanded an advance of wages under the threat of leaving me 
cookless. He could not understand why I had got him out of jail, 
but he concluded it could only be because he was of unknown value. 
And so he determined tomake me pay. It { had been in the habit 
of preaching in India that we were all fellow-subjects and all equal 
in the sight of the law and that sort of trash, I should have deserved 
it; but I have never done anything of the kind. I had committed 
one great error, though. I bad insisted upon the rights of man, as 


applicable to a uative, and he naturally suspected that the star of 


India was in the ascendant, and the British Lion getting weak upon 
his legs. I should like to say a word or two to my future sovereign 
about tooth brushes, and few other Indian trifles, but space fails, and 
with the deepest respect, —I remain, &e., &c. 

J.T’. W. B. 
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CALAIS FAIR. 


Now that the time has almost passed for fairs to be held in 
England, a short description of one of these annual gatherings in 
France may not be devoid of interest. ot 

The singular tribe of nomads who obtain their living by 
frequenting fairs have a fine field for the display of their very 
ingenious methods of extracting a never-failing supply of sous and 
francs from the pockets of their countrymen ; for in this land of 
despotism the fair is a recognised institution, and they are so timed 
that they fall due one ‘after the other, all the year round. From 
Dunkerque to Calais, and from Calais to St. Omer, is the prescribed 
route; and so they go on all through the country, until the whole 
tour has been made, and January or July next—for this is a biennial 
fair—will find the same men and the same shows once more taking 
their accustomed stand on the Place d’ Armes of Calais. 

‘The fair here is considered one of the grand ones, and is largely 
attended, and if report say true, the harvest gathered is very 
abundant. This it may well be, for Calais boasts her Curgain 
where dwell the “ Schéne Fischer-madchen,” with their pockets full 
of silver, and their ears weighted heavily with gold, and close by is 
the dirty straggling town of St. Pierre, whose factory-girls are 
certainly not short of money. ‘The municipality has an eye to 
business, and lets out the ‘* place ’’ by the square foot, or probably 
metre to the different owners of the ‘‘ baraques,’’ or booths, and as 
the whole space is filled, with the exception of a road all round, it 
must produce a good sum. ‘lhe booths, in which are displayed the 
various trumpery wares that are sold here, are placed side by side, 
and these form a square, intersected by the different footways that 
run between them. Gates are fixed at each corner of the square 
so that at night the whole is shut in, and securely locked up. 
Whether the owners sleep amongst their goods or not, I do not 
know. 

Large placards state that it is ‘‘ défense de fumer dans la foire.”’ 
Probably, this is a precaution against fire, or it may be merely that 
nothing is ever done in France without a ‘‘ défense,’’ attached to it. 
In these streets of stalls a most miscellaneous display of wares is 
laid out—conspicuous amongst them being an immense number of 
showy packets of ‘‘ pain d’épice,’’ which may be taken to 

symbolise the ‘‘yingerbread’’ nature of the whole atfair, In an 
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outer row, extending round the stalls, and, in a measure, defending 
them from predatory Arabs, are ranged the different ‘ shows.”’ 
These are of all sorts and sizes, and as the English showman 
observed, ‘‘ are suitable for young and for old, for rich and for poor, 
for ugly and for handsome.”’ Therefore let us step up and see the 
fun. 

There is a broad spacious “ baraque,”’ on which is written over- 
head “ Stereoscoporama mouvant.’’ Bull’s-eyes of thick glass are 
ranged all around, and you look into all of them for the small sum 
of three sous—whilst on the tables in the centre, are numbers of 
stereoscopes full of photographs, such as can be seen at every 
London soirée; but) to see these, you must pay seven sous 
additional. We prefer the bulls-eyes, as more novel, In the first 
is a representation of the Crucifixion. This is also, ‘* mouvant,”’ 
for a soldier with a long spear, is incessantly stabbing the figure on 
the cross, whilst another, with a sponge on a reed, keeps passing it 
across the breast. In another of the peep-shows, we see the birth 
of our Saviour represented. Mary lies languidly on a faggot of 
straw, and keeps slowly moving her head up and down, and s0 does 
the little baby reposing at her side; whilst Joseph never ceases to 
wave his hand in token of satisfaction, or for some other reason not 
stated. An ox anda goat accompanied by a very great donkey, 
and one or two fowls, shake their sagacious heads in perpetual 
concert, whilst the air is full of naked cherubim who flourish aloft 
green olive-branches in token of peace. Fortunately, these are 
the only scriptural pieces, and it is a relief to the Protestant eye to 
turn from such hideous travesties, to views of Rome and Constanti- 
nople, to people being shaved, or to cooks and bakers hard at work, 
and not a little amusivg to be told by a man in attendance, 
“ Attendez, Monsieur! je vais faire passer le chemin de fer,’’ imme- 
diately after which a little toy train ran across a viaduct, which 
spanned the valley of ‘‘ je ne sais quoi.’’ Next door to this was a 
man who appeared to be busily employed in pulling out and 
doubling up again skins of white silk, or spun glass, or some other 
delicate substance. On a nearer inspection, it proved to be a white 
sweetmeat very tenacious, and capable of being drawn out to any 
degree of fineness. After being passed through his hands about 
five hundred times, until it had obtained the necessary “ gout,” he 
cut it off in thin pieces the size of a stick of sealing-wax, and 
handed it out to the scores of expectant gazers, who in return gave 
him a certain number of sous or centimes. Listen to the hideous 
noise they are making at the next booth. Here on a platform are 
walking about, or dancing, or playing drums and fifes—two ugly 
Albinos, one clown, and a most repulsive woman in dirty white 
muslin and tights. Inside there is a theatrical representation of the 
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“temptation of St. Anthony,”’ performed by a troop of marionette 
dolls, about three feet in height. The conversation is carried on 
from the top of the theatre by an Albino and the lady, in loud, 
coarse tones—the representation itself need not be described. 

Now we pass into a mean little, hole, where sits in a state 
of half stupor, a very ugly female dwarf, just one métre in height, 
and about two in circumference, so that this little wretch very 
nearly resembled a ball in shape. Close to her in the same den 
lived a young cow with six legs! <A very pretty little ‘“‘ Princess, ”’ 
about the height of ‘Tom Pouce,” as they call him, resided in an 
adjacent booth, and her tiny carriage, with two very small ponies, 
stood before the door. Next to this wasa much more interesting 
show than any of the foregoing,—a French Wombwell’s, in which 
the animals were verv fine, and looked extremely healthy, in spite 
of their small dens. Ten magnificent lions, a royal Bengal tiger, 
two leopards, a brown, a black, and a Polar bear; llamas, hyenas, 
wolves, baboons,—an old friend of ours—the black-nosed kangaroo, 
and many other creatures composed the show. At eight o’clock a 
*‘ séance was given and all the beasts were fed,—the carnivora on 
meat, and the bears and others on about a métre of bread each. 
After that a portly man in his shirt sleeves and carrying a huge 
whip, enters the den in the centre, the only one in which you could 
swing a cat, to say nothing of a lion, and there he performs a series 
of coquetting manceuvres with the different animals as they are let 
intohim. First ofall, four lions come through the opening with 
a bound, and they go through a modest show of leaping and grow!l- 
ing, which seems as though it were half in fun and half in earnest. 
Then they are driven back to the small cage whence they came and 
are shut securély in, whilst on the other side a door is opened in the 
great den and four more splendid lions rush into the arena. These 
are more tractable than the others, and eat small pieces of meat 
and jump through hoops covered with pink tissue paper, just as a 
circus girl would do, and otherwise acquit themselves very creditably. 
Then out go these royal brutes, and they are followed by two mag- 
nificent leopards, who are as tame as cats, and purr and rub them. 
selves against the swarthy keeper's arm with evident delight. They 
also sit up and look at the spectaters and turn their heads, 
“‘a droit,’’ “a gauche,’’ and “en face,’’ to the word of command. 
Two large hyenas come in and play with the leopards, and thus 
complete the happy family, and also the s ance which appro- 
priately terminates here, no doubt to the delight of the human 
performer, who fortunately retires with a whole skin. Outside 
this booth a fearful din of trumpets is kept up, and as a kind of 

walking advertisement a man struts about very composedly with a 
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huge ‘boa ’’ (a real live one, some twelve feet long) wound round 
his neck, and its head tucked into his waistcoat. 

Close to this large show stands one equally grand. This is the 
ThéAtre de Gaités, and is one of the most attractive places in all the 
fair, and in it there is room for a considerable audience, who can 
enjoy a pantomime and a play, and the sight of a man who can tie 
himself into endless knots, all for the sum of half a frane, or even 
less for the back seats. 

This kind of performance is essentially poor, so we adjourned to 
see a colossal lady who lives close by, and is called ‘‘ la belle 
Tyrolienne.”’ She is said to weigh 175 kilo., or about 350 lbs. 
‘Son bras a 60 centimétres de circonference (24 inches) et sa 
jambe 70°’ (28 inches)! She is described as a ‘* ravissante jeune 
fille ;’’ but although she might be considered so in Dahomey, or 
other countries where fat women are admired,—she did not make 
that impression on us: 

We will pass quickly by stalls where men shoot with ‘‘ small 
bores’? to break tobacco-pipes—a French Aunt Sally—and will 
elbow our way through the dense crowd that surrounds the man 
who, in white shirt sleves, seems to think February is July. He 
is receiving sous as fast as he can, and giving out little tickets in 
return, on which numbers are printed. Then he turns a large 
wheel, and, when it stops of its own accord, he calls out with the 
blandest possible look ‘Soixante douze & gagné, monsieur ;”’ 
but what “soixante douze’’ had gained we could not quite 
make out. 

And now we come to a most stupendous show! This is a great 
theatre, that st etches almost the whole length of one side of Calais 
Place, and can contain many hundreds of spectators, who can sit on 
benches ranged one above another in gradual slope. Underneath, 
standing on the ground, a large pan, filled with burning coke, gives 
a pleasant warmth to the whole. We must not describe all the 
performances ; but they were very good of their kind, and the 
gymnasts must be well paid, for they are first-rate. One man who 
came upon the stage upon a wooden ball, was apparently, as much 
at home upon that rolling and unstable foundation as if he had 
been upon the level boards. He ran up and down and then 
athwart the small stage with the greatest ease; and then he pro- 
ceeded to stand still upon his ball and to spin plates and balance 
them on the points of swords, to throw and keep up in rapid flight 
half-a-dozen balls at once; also knives with bare blades, and to 
perform other antics of a similar kind, just as easily as if he were 
standing on a steady platform. He also rolled his ball up to some- 
thing he had dropped, and stooping down picked it up with his 
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sword. Altogether he struck us as being extremely clever. this 
artiste retires to a neighbouring booth and takes photographic like. 
nesses between the performances, and it is to be hoped he manages 
these as well as he does his rotatory ball. 

A troup of Arabs came on afterwards, and made themselves 
into pyramids of men in the usual fashion. In these exhibitions it 
is difficult to say whether you would rather be the small man at 
the top, who would break his neck if he fell, or the strong man, 
with Atlantean shoulders and legs like the pillars of Hercules, who 
stands below and supports as many as eight men at once during 
some of his performances. 

All this, and much more, may also be seen for half a franc, and 
it certainly cannot be called too dear. 

There are various little cooking and baking stalls distributed 
about the fair. One of these, with a placard ‘‘ A la Reine des 
Fritures,’’ is kept by a woman who is reported to be able to give to 
each of her two daughters a dowry of 25,000 francs. In some you 
can obtain excellent potatoe fritters and other delicacies,—in others 
you see for yourself cakes and “ gaufres ’’ being made and baked ; 
and, if you like to stay long enough, you may witness the whole 
process, and eat them piping hot. Perhaps you had better not, for 
an eye-witness informed us that the frying pans are washed in the 
gutter, 

These fairs were formerly of a much more solid and useful 
character, and you could purchase almost anything you required at 
moderate prices. Now they are becoming more and more frivolous 
in their nature, and have descended pretty much to the level of 
sweetmeats, toys, and shows. Gradually they will, no doubt, 
decline more and more, and eventually die out altogether as their 
English protoypes are fast disappearing. 

What a strange life these itinerant pedlars and mountebanks 
must lead—no settled home—their whole maintenance being an 
incessant building up of a frail rubbishing house or store, to be 
soon pulled down and carted off to another camping-place, whence 
they must again “move on’’ to another and another, and so on 
lor ever! It may be very well when,the weather is tolerably mild 
and fine ; but how they can support the intense cold of some of the 
French winters is perfectly marvellous! A hardy, light-hearted 
people are these nomads, and they deserve to make money, for 
they grudge neither fatigue nor exposure; but toil on their cease- 
less round with exemplary patience, and an ingenuity often worthy 
of a better cause. 


Cuas, H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S, 





REFLECTIONS. 


WHERE is Beauty, tell me, where 
’Tis on the earth, and in‘the air ; 
It lurks within the ocean deep, 
It decks the sky when faint stars peep 
When trees are bending, 
And flowers are sending 
Perfumes that new charms are lending— 
Yes, tis there ! 


Where does Truth fast spell-bound lie ? 
In the blue depths of Sylvia’s eye ; 
It sits serenly on her brow, 


Where Love has sealed his first young vow. 


I kiss her snowy hand, 
That ne’er a trick has planned, 
As trembling and abashed I stand— 
Then Truth is nigh ! 


Where can Grace discovered be ? 
In the mad dance’s witchery ; 
When girls on lawns their revels keep, 
When, all-amazed, the fleet does leap, 
When courser speeding, 
His comrades leading, 
Spurns the ground, fatigue unheeding, 
That’s Grace for me ! 


Where can Hope take root and grow? 
It rises at morn with Pheebus’ glow, 
To watch the streams that seaward flow, 
Bearing their load of joy and woe. 

The ivy climbing 

The spring’s green time in, 
The favourite theme for poet’s rhyming— 
Its emblem so. 
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Reflections. 


Sweet Charity, where doth she haunt ? 
She leaves the scenes where proud ones flaunt ; 
She hies her to the lowlier cot, 
Truly to help, yet vaunting not, 
Unseen her blushes 
’Mid Fashion’s crushes, 
Till Malice, shamed, her murmur hushes, 
Afraid to taunt ! 





Say, where can Faith securely cling ? 
Only in Heav’n, where angels sing, 
Heedless of Earth’s loud strife and din, 
Loathing the weight of pain and sin. 
She twines, forsooth, 
Love, Grace, and Truth, 
To form a wreath of Peace and Ruth 
Tn holy ring. 


Where can Love find lasting rest ? 
In the dear mother’s yearning breast, 
In the true friend’s warm, fond embrace, 
In the wife’s heart, his dwelling-place. 
Lord of the world, 
Thy flag unfurl’d 
Tells us of Hate, to darkness hurl’d— 
Blessing and blest! 
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THE TRITON RIVER 


Most are familiar, from works of art, with the sea deity, who half 
aman and half a dolphin, blows a conch or shell to calm the 
ocean or abate the storm. The name of this fabled son of Neptune 
was given to several rivers. It was attached as an epithet to the 
Nile, and it was also given to an insignificant stream in Beotia, 
which flows by Alalcomenmw into Lake Copais. It has been 
supposed that it was from this small stream, and not from the 
river of Libya, also called Triton, that Athenee derived the surname 
of Tritogeneia. But we have the authority of Herodotus, Pau. 
sanias, Virgil, and Mela Pomponius, to the effect that Minerva 
was surnamed Tritonis or Tritonia from the river and lake in 
Africa, near which she had a temple. Ovid (Meta. v.) tells us 
that Athens was called Tritonis because dedicated to Minerva. 
One of the lakes on the ancient Triton river of Libya was also 
called Pallas, with which the epithet Tritogeneia was associated as 
early as the days of Homer and Hesiod. ‘There was also a river of 
Crete, called Triton by Diodorus Siculus, at the source of which 
Athen was said to have been born, just as there was an Athenw 
(destroyed, according to Strabo and Pausanias, by an inun. 
dation) at the sources of the Boootian Triton. The application of 
the same legend under different forms to various streams can 
only be looked upon as that kind of reproduction of an original 
fable (which in this case attached itself in the first place to the 
Libyan Triton, whence, indeed, according to an ancient tradition, 
Minerva sprang Aphrodite-like from the foam of the waters) which 
is so well known to be of common occurrence in mythological 
geography. 

The Triton River, par-eminence, was unquestionably the great 
River of Libya, which flowed through the Libyan lake, Lake Pallas, 
and the Triton Jake, into the lesser Syrtis. It is not worth 
discussing whether within historical times these three lakes were 
united into one common estuary, a prolongation of the Syrtis into 
the interior of Africa, or whether this great Triton lake or estuary 
belonged to pre-historic times, as we are most inclined to believe 
Suffice it, that although now dried up, as is the whole course of 
the ancient river, there is little doubt as to the existence at one 
period of a river and inland sea, that this dried up into a river and 
three lakes in old historical times, and that it has now dried up 
into a hollow, below the level of the sea, only watered at times by 
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streams and winter torrents, and having at such seasons its tracts 
of marshes and lakes, and which depression it is proposed to once 
more convert into an inland sea, by cutting through the isthmus 
which separates it from the Mediterranean, 

French geographers have not only devoted much attention to 
the geography of the lower region once oceupied by this famous 
river, with its lakes or estuary and islands, all of mythological re. 
nown, but a recent and most unfortunate traveller—M. Dupéré 
—has also explored the upper portions of the bed of the river, 
now known as the Igharghar (not a very captivating name), and it 
ix to give some idea of what this ancient bed of a once celebrated 
stream is, that has induced us to return to the subject. 

M. Dupéré disembarked at Philippeville in November, 1873, 
with the express object of exploring the Sahara. He arrived at 
Biskra on the 22nd of November. ‘Thence he proceeded to Tugurt 
and Wargla, returning once to Tugure; and it was not until the 
Ist of February, 1874, that, accompanied by a M. Joubert, he 
started for Tamellhat, immediately beyond which place the bed of 
Igharghar or Triton river is met with. At this point, a few palms 
in the state of shrubs, and a somewhat denser vegetation are alone 
described as distinguishing the bed of the river from the surround. 
ing country. On the left bank were the ruins of the house of Sidi 
Bi Haniya where was once a grove of dates, said to have been 
carried away by an inundation, which would seem to show that 
the bed of the Triton is at times liable to floods. Close by was a 
spring of good water called Ain Ben Mezid with a group of date 
trees. Water was also to be obtained in the bed of the river at 
the depth of from five to six yards. Anvillia radiata, Helianthemiin 
Se ssiflorum, Stipa tenacissina, Arthratherum brachyatherum and 
pungens provided camels with plenty of food in this part of the 
Triton, The latter is transported to other parts of the Sahara by 
camel loads. 

The travellers followed the bed of the river and soon came to 
a region of gypsum, beyond which was a spring known as that of 
Bu Semaiha. Vegetation continued to be abundant, and species of 
Tamarisk, Cyperus, Stipa, and others, (the species of which are 
enumerated by M. Dupére, who appears to have been a competent 
botanist) attested to the presence of a certain amount of humidity ; 
Next came the plain of Lokdor with fine gravel, with the springs 


- 
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of Matmat and Ameyik (the latter alone affording water), fre- 
quented by the Cha’amba tribes, who find pasturage there for their 
camels and sheep. The first downs or sand hills were met with at 
Ketef el Kelb, so-called because the gazelle hunters post them- 
selves there with their dogs. These downs were clad with Stipa 


tenaeissuna and a spiny plant called éessekra. Proceeding south- 
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ward the downs, which, with the sands, owe their origin to the 
decomposition of friable supra-cretaceous sandstones, became more 
lofty, and were designated as Ghurds at Seyyal and Bey Kalah. 
The first apparently derives its name from the presence of the 
Genista Sahara, which bears yellow flowers like the Mimosa, The 
true Seyyal Calligonum comosnm also attained in the downs to 
the size of a shrub. Only wells surrounded by tamarisk, and with 
water at a depth of from eight to nine yards, are met with in this 
region of sands, which appear to have encutnbered other wadys, once 
bearing tributaries to the Triton river, 

After the caravan had pursued a sinuous way among the downs 
for some distance, it regained the bed of the river, and vegetation, 
as a Consequence, became more varied and abundant, The bed of 
the river so embanked by downs formed, at this point, a depression 
which the eye could follow to a distance. The dense vegetation 
also gave to it a darker aspect than the surrounding country, Lof. 
tier Ghurds or sand hills, among which were Ghurd Bu Gufla, 
Ghurd Metekki, and Ghurd Umm Ris, gave a pleasant aspect to 
the landscape. Good water was obtained from wells in gypseous 
soil at the latter of these ghurds. The sandhill itself was some 
yards high, and was distinguished by having two conical summits 

Beyond these downs was a plain called Archan MKhaira, covered 
with an abundant vegetation, and with a well of good water, but 
beyond this the bed of the river was again invaded by ,downs, 
amongst which Ghurd Chegga stood prominent, with its two sum. 
mits separated by considerable interval from one another. Another 
plain followed, in which the river, which appears to have had 
several arms, had one of its beds well marked out by banks of sand. 
stone of from six to twelve yards in height. ‘The sands cover the 
rock in places, and rise up into a solitary monticule at Bel Hadj. 
Close by Ghurd Bel Hadj, is an old well fashioned with masonry, 
but now dry, where the false Sherif Muhammad Ben Abd’ Allah 
was captured by Sidi Bi Bekr Ben Hamza, in 1862, 

Southward of this point, the bed of the Triton opens conside. 
ably, and obtains a width of over two thousand yards. The Cha’. 
amba pasture their camels ypon this wide river bed, where there is 
abundant vegetation, and occasional wells. The chief of these is 
known as El Ashiya, with a great sandhill of same name, which 
divides the river into two arms. ‘This well is much frequented by 
the Tuariks. 

At this point, the travellers left the bed of the river, which they 
are supposed to have explored for a fifth part of its whole course 
(and which had previously only been crossed, at different points, by 
the well-known explorers Duveyrier and Rohlfs), to travel in a 

south-easterly direction by Bir Tozeri to Ghadamés. The chief 
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points in this portion of the journey, most worthy of notice are, 
that the Sahara is by no means so destitute of vegetation, -at all 
events in this portion, as is generally supposed—on the contrary, a 
Retama retam grew to over six yards inheight. So low also is the 
temperature at times, that it froze on the 6th of February, so as to 
form a film of ice over a bucket of water. M. Dupéré signalised 
his brief stay at the well of Tizeri, by planting three eucalyptus or 
blue.gum trees at the spot. Were they ever to form a forest, they 
might bring back the waters once more to the river of Tritons, but 
the improvident and disturbed predatory habits of the natives are 
utterly opposed to such a happy result. 

Arrived at Ghadimeés, M. Dupéré, and his companions, after a 
considerable delay, brought about by the disturbed state of the 
country, started attended by four Tuariks of the Ifogha tribe, for 
Rhat, whence they proposed to proceed to Idélés, and thence 
directly to Timbuktu. Providence disposed otherwise of the unfor- 
tunate travellers, for it would appear from the details collected and 
ably put together by M. Duveyrier, that they were attacked and 
put to death on the fifth day of their journey from Ghadamés, by 
the Cha’ambas, under the Sherif Ba Shaska or Chiocha, who, with 
the Tuariks, Tajahi Mellen, and some Imanghasaten, were alike 
enemies tu the French, and hostile to Ikhenukhen, chief of the 
Oraghen, who is well disposed towards the French, and who was at 
that moment encamped on the way to Rhat, in the district called 
Amsik. Among the same tribes innimical to French progress in 
the Sahara are those under El Hadj Jabbir or Djebboar, the 
assassin of the unfortunate Mademoiselle Tinné. This sad result of 
the exploratory expedition is much to be deplored, as, had it been 
attended with success, it would have done much to open the route 
between the Niger and the Mediterranean by way of the ancient bed 
of the Triton river, and which, by its wells and abundant vegeta- 
tion, appears to offer the most available route by which to advance 
into the interior of the Sahara. 
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THE PALM-TREE 


IN THE HOLY LAND, 


THE palm or date-tree constitutes to Europeans, unquestionably, 
the most characteristic vegetation of the Holy Land; this not more 
on account of its beauty, than from the great. difference which it 
presents in appearance to any European tree. The Israelites of old 
appear to have been by no means insensible to that slim elegance of 
the trunk, and exceeding gracefulness of the verdant fronds which 
have constituted palm-trees ‘‘ princesses of the vegetable world,” 
and ‘*‘ banners of the climate.’’ The prophet, when picturing forth 
the Church’s graces by the usual emblem of feminine beauty, 
describes her stature as ‘‘ like to a palm-tree’’ (Cant. vii. 7). 
Jeremiah, also, in in his well-known portraiture of idols said, “ they 
are upright as the palm-tree; but speak not’’ (x. 5). Palm- 
trees, when growing near a spring of water or at a favourable site, 
send forth great numbers of suckers, which rise upwards and unite 
to constitute a little grove, always a favourite resting-place in the 
East, as at the “ well of Moses ;’’ and it was probably under a little 
wood, of this kind that the prophetess, Deborah, dwelt between 
Ramah and Beth-el (Judg. iv. 5.). It was also, probably, to this 
multiplication of the palm-treé that the prophet makes allusion 
when he says, ‘‘ The righteous shall flourish like the palm-{gee”’ 
(Peal. xcii. 12) ; or it is made an emblem of a just man’s person 
and condition, because it is constantly green, flourishing and 
fruitful. 

The latter quality rendered the tree especially estimable among 
the Israelites of old; as it is among the Arabs of the present day. 
The children of Israel are described as pitching their camp at Elim, 
because there were not only twelve fountains of water, but also 
three score and ten palm-trees (Numb. xxxiii. 9). There are 
palms and shrubs still growing in Wady Ghurundel which has 
been identified with the place of palms (Elim), and the seventh 
encampment of the Israelites after leaving Egypt; and there is 
also a perpetual fountain and stream of water at the same place, 
which excels in these respects all others in the neighbourhood, 

It was mainly, however, in connection with the order given in 
Lev. xxiii. 40, to take branches of palm-leaves to the Feast of 
Tabernacles, that the tree was especially regarded by the Jews, 
According to Rabbi Schwarz, the branches which have grown out 
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from the body of the tree, the very year that they ate cut, alone 
constitute lawful palm - branches; for when they grow older the 
leaves spread apart, and are therefore useless for the ceremonial 

. Still more interesting associations are connected with 
the palm in the minds of Cbristians, from the circumstance of 
people having gone forth to meet the Saviour on the occasion of his 
most eventful entry into Jerusalem, bearing its branches in honour 
of “ the King of Israel.” (S. John xi. 13). . 

The palm-tree was considered emblematic of Judea by the 
Greeks and Romans ; the coins of the latter represented the Holy 
Land by a weeping female, seated in captivity under the shade of 
this stately tree,—not so much, probably, because it was more 
abundant there than in other countries, but because it was pecu- 
liarly so in those maritime countries, Phcenicia and Philistia, to 
which they first came on their way to Judexza. It was, doubtless, 
from the palm.groves, which stil! strike the eye of the traveller in 
the neighbourhood of Jaffa and Beyrut, and which there, probably, 
first met the eye of the Western World, whether Greek, Roman, or . 
Medieval, that the name of Phoenicia or ‘‘ Land of Palms”’ had its 
origin. How much the tree favours the maritime plains is shown 
by the fact of the stumps of old trees, somewhat resembling those 
met with in the Desert or Wilderness of the South, are to be seeu 
as far north as the Gates of Syria, close by Alexandretta. From 
Phonnicia, too, at least in recent times, came the branches, which 
distinguished the pilgrims of Palestine, from those of Rome, Com. 
postella, and Canterbury, by the name of “ Palmer.” 

Jericho was aiways known in the Scriptures as ‘‘ the City of 
Palms,” and one of the most striking features of the lower valley of 
the Jordan used to be its immense palm-grove, seven miles long, of 
which large remains were still visible in the seventh century and 
the twelfth, some even in the seventeenth, and of which relics are 
still to be seen in the trunks of palms washed upon the shores 
of the Dead Sea. En-gedi, ‘‘the spring of the kids,” on the 
western side of the same strange waters, was known in early 
times as Hazazon Tamar (Gen. xiv. 7; 2Chron. xx. 2) “the 
felling of the palm-trees.’”” Now not one is to be seen in the 
deep thicket which surmounts the spring, or on the plain watered 
by the fountains of Elisha and Dik; on Olivet, too, where now 
nothing is to be seen but the olive and the fig-tree; there must 
have been at least some palms in ancient days. In the time of 
Ezra they went forth unto the Mount, to fetch for the Feast of 
Tabernacles, “‘olive- branches, and pine-~branches, and myrtle- 
branches, and palm-branches, and branches of thick trees’’ (Neb. 
viii. 15). ‘* Bethany,”’ in all probability, derived its name, “ the 
house of dates,”’ from the same cause ; and the fact that the crowd 
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which followed our Lord to Jerusalem from Bethany, took with 
them branches of palm.trees, has also een justly regarded as 
illustrative of the same thing. Tadmor in the Desert was the 
“Tamar ”’ of the Hebrews, and it continued to be “ Palmyra,” or 
the ‘‘ City of Palms,”’ with the Greeks and Romans. 

The mention of the “ Cities of Palms,’’ of the felling of palms, 
and of the palm.tree of Deborah, as a well-known and solitary 
land-mark—probably the same spot as that called Bael-tamar, in 
Jud. xx. 33, ‘‘the sanctuary of the palm,’’ all indicate, however, 
that the palm-tree was fhen, as now, the exception, and not the 
rule, at least in Judesea. Two or three in the gardens of Jerusalem, 
a few at Nablus, a few on the plain of Esdraelon, and upon the 
Sea of Galilee, comprise nearly all the instances of the palm in 
Central Palestine. 

Palm forests are also rare on the Lower Nile, where the face o 
the river bank is usually brown; but most of the villages, distin- 
guished by the minaret of a well-built mosque, or the white oven- 
like dome ofa sheikh’s tomb, are screened by a grove of palms, 
sometimes intermixed with feathery tamarisks, and the thick 
foliage of the carob.tree or the sycamore. On the wide green 
plains of Memphis, moreover, a continuous succession of palm. 
groves are to be seen running along the river side, and springing in 
many spots from green turf. 

_The date-tree on the Lower Nile is registered, and a tax equiva- 
lent to two-pence of our money and sometimes more, -according to 
the exigencies of the State, is laid upon every fruit-bearing tree. 
The reign of the Dém-palm or Thebaid palm-tree, and that of cro. 
codiles commences in present times at nearly the same point of the 
river. 

The Land of Goshen—that province or district of Egypt 
where Joseph . placed his father and brethren, and which was the 
home of the children of Israel from that time until the Exodus— 
abounds in Palm-groves. Watered by Necho’s canal in those 
remote epochs, when Ha-hiroth or Heroopolis, was at the head of 
the gulf of the same name, now the bitter lakes, the same line has 
been selected for the conveyance of fresh water from the Tanaitic 
branch of the Nile to the canal of the Isthmus of Suez, and the old 
land of Goshen, the Wadi Tumilat of the Arabs, is now the Domaine 
de l’ Quady of the French. 

The ‘‘ Wells of Moses,’ again, which the Israelites reached 
when, pursued by Pharaoh’s hosts they possibly crossed the bay of 
Ha-hiroth or Heroopolis, where is now dry land at Suez has a 
pleasing appearance imparted to it, by the presence of a few palm. 
trees. Although the tall and graceful palms of Egypt would hardly 
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The Palm-Tree. 


acknowledge one of these rugged and stunted specimens of the same 
beautiful family, as it presents itself here, with knotted trunk, 
untended branches, and dingy hue; deriving sustenance from a 
polluted salt spring, instead of drinking the waters of the glorious 
Nile, and like others in the wilderness, twisted and disturbed by its 
strugcles with the sandy desert blast. + 

At Elim, again, we have quite a reedy marsh, interspersed with 
thickets of bushes and dwarf palm-trees. At the Wadi Feiran, the 
Rephidim according to some, we have a perfect grove of palms, ex. 
tending for miles up the narrow valley at the foot of Serbal—the 
supposed “‘ Mount of God.’’ The tree here, however, has few straight 
and trimmed stems, its boughs spring direct from the earth, and form 
tufts and avenues, and dense overarching thickets of the most luxu- 
riant growth, through which the sunlight falls tremblingly upon the 
shaded turf. Among them some few, shooting upright, lift high 
above the rest their lovely coronal of rustling fans and glowing 
bunches of dates; but the greater part assume that fantastic 
variety of form which only untended nature can originate ; some, 
wildly throwing forth their branches, droop to the ground like heavy 
plumes, laden with a graceful burden of fan-like boughs, which 
almost kiss the turf; others, crossing and interwined, form many 
alleys of exquisite verdure; a clear stream, the source of all this 
vegetative luxuriance, bubbling freshly on the edge of these pleasant 
arcades. 

There is little to guide us in tracking the path of the Israelites 
beyond Serbal and Sinai; but their course would be mainly 
guided by the few springs and fountains scattered about the wilder- 
ness, eacn of which would naturally prove a halting-place ; and thus, 
whether they departed from Feiran and Serbal, or from the present 
Sinai, most; probably they would come to El Ain, a noted spring in 
the heart of the desert, and where is also a little patch of wild 
palm-trees. At Akaba, another station, palm groves intermingled 
with gardens, are picturesquely scattered along the margin of the 
sea beach. , 

“The palms, not the graceful trees of Egypt,’ says Dean 
Stanley ; “ but the hardy, less picturesque wild palms of uncultivated 
regions, with their dwarf trunks and shaggy branches, indicate by 
their very appearance the title of being emphatically the < trees’ 
of the desert ; and, therefore, whether in the cluster of the seventy 
palm-trees of the second station of the wanderings (Exod. xv. 27, 
xvi. 1. Numb. xxxiii. 9) or in the grove which still exists at the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba (Deut. ii. 8; 1 Kings ix. 26.; 2 Kings 
xiv, 22; xvi. 6; 2 Chron. viii. 17; xxvi. 2) were known by the 
generic name of Elim, Elath, or Eloth, ‘the trees,’ ‘The palms in 
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the palm.grove at Tur—the modern Sinai, and the one oasis in the 
Sinaitic desert—are, it is to observed, all registered. Property in 
them is capital, and marriage portions are given in dates.” 

Beyond Petra, and after crossing the Arabeh the traveller comes 
to Ain el Webah—three springs with palms which are supposed to 
mark the site of the Kadesh or “sanctuary ’’ where the Israelites 
encamped before the close of their first year’s wandering in the 
Desert of Zin. These palms at such a site are dwarf, with savage, 
hairy trunks, or trunkless with branches all dishevelled. The last 
palms of the Wilderness are, indeed, left at this spot—those beauti- 
ful creations of the Nile and -the desert springs cease at this point 
only to re-appear in the gardens of Hebron or Gaza, of Jerusalem 
or Nablus, or in the grooves of Esdraelon, on the Sea of Galilee, 
and on the plains of Philistia and Phoenicia. In the plain of 
Esdraelon almost alone in Judea proper in the present day does 
the palm still appear, waving its stately tresses over the village 
enclosures. 

There is, however, a grove of palms at Tiberias or the southern 
beach of the Sea of Galilee, and two isolated palms stand on the 
brink of the shore where the Jordan enters the lake at its northern 
extremity, as if to welcome its rushing waters. But still it cannot 
be said that the palm- tree is common in the Holy Land, or in any 
part of Syria : it is its stately aspect and rare and beautiful appear- 
ance, and not its frequency that lends to it its importance. 

But it is quite otherwise on the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, at 
all events in their lower part, and on the Shat el Arab, as the 
river formed by the junction of the two streams is designated in 
the present day. Here palm groves are met with to an extent 
utterly unknown on the Nile, and so continuous as to deserve the 
name of forests. Such groves are first met with on the river Tigris 
in the vicinity of Baghdad; but after that there is a long break, 
nor do they re-appear except in accidental groups of a few trees 
around @ village or a tomb, as on the Nile, till near the juoction of 
the river with the Euphrates. 

On the latter river—the ‘‘ Great River’ par eacellence—the 
palm-groves commencing in the neighbourhood of the site of 
ancient Babylon, extend almost continuously along both banks of 
the river for a distance of over thirty miles, thus assuming at the 
onset all the magnitude and importance of a forest. The Chaldean 
marshes effect a break in the growth of the palm—their exceed. 
ing moisture does not appear to. be favourabie to their development, 
nor do they appear for some distance beyond. It is not, indeed, 
until we reach the very lower portion of the Chaldean territory 
that they constitute another beautifully. wooded district, which 
stretches some twelve miles along the river bank. Marsh and lake 
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once more ‘supersede the palm-groves beyond this, except where 
they are grouped round an occasional village, until we arrive nigh 
the junction of the “Great River ”’ with the Tigris, when they 
extend, with a break or two along the right bank for a distance of 
some sixteen miles. | 

It is, however, on the Shat el Arab, or united rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris, that the palm-groves show themselves in their greatest 
luxuriance. They are, indeed, almost continuous, most breaks 
occurring on the left bank owing to the intervention of marshy 
spots, from the point of junction of the two rivers to within a brief 
distance of the head of the Persian Gulf, thus constituting forests of 
nigh sixty miles in extent. | 

There may be some monotony in these long forests of palm-trees, 
but there is most assuredly nothing wearisome. It has been the 
fashion of late to decry the palm-tree. Its claims to beauty have 
not only been repudiated; but it has been attempted to write it 
down as ugly. Labouring to say something smart, rather than to 
enjoy the beautiful, it has been asserted that the eye is so much 
pained by the sight of so many sharp-pointed leaves that it 
amounts to ‘‘ ocular impalement !’’ But the beauty of the palm 
has now stood the test of the taste of ages, and it is not in the 
power of a fickle iancy to deprive it of its well-earned reputation. 

In these long continuous groves of the Euphrates, the naked up- 

right stems of the palm-trees seem to rise out of the plain like well- 
proportioned columns, while their gracefully pendant fronds blend 


into a dense, verdant canopy above, nature’s own incomparabie 
temple :— 


“The date-tree bowers 
That erst, mysterious rites concealing, 
O’ershadow’d silent Pharaoh’s kneeling.” 


These groves not only thus present a scene of exceeding beauty 
within themselves, but as this is susceptible of much variety at dif- 
ferent times of the day, and under different phases of the weather, it 
is really of an untiring character. Under an almost tropical sun, 
however dark and gloomy the vista beneath may appear, still is it 
most welcome, and Arabs and strangers alike are only too glad to 
seek refuge in these dense shades cast over the sand by the “ banner 
of the climate,”’ where it waves so freely. Again, the sun setting 
over these green seas of waving leaflets is one of the most glorious 
visions of the east. There is a peculiar bright green tint commu- 
nicated to the horizon, which once seen can never be forgotten, and 
the great orb of day seems to be sinking into some distant prairie, 
or quitting the desert for the bright and verdant realms of fairy- 
land, ‘Th*s last brilliant scene over—and night after night has the 
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writer watched such sunsets in wrapt admiration—and the palms 
trees : : 
“ Bending 
Languidly their leaf-crowned heads, 
Like youthful maids when sleep descending, 
Warns them to their silken beds,” 


appear all slumbrous, like the scenery of a dream. 

Lord Houghton, as well’as the amiable Lord Lindsay, whom 
we have quoted above, seems to have been struck with the beauty 
of the palm forest at this intermediate hour. ‘‘ Princes of the 
sylvan race,” he says— 


“She reigns ! and most, when in the evening sheen, 
The stable column and the evening plume 
Shed the delicious lights that all around illume.” 


But beautiful as is this period of the day, it is merely transitory 
to the gorgeous splendour of cloudless moonlight. At such an 
an hour when stem, frond, and leaflet, are asleep and still as 
sculpturedthings, and the bold relief of the pale white light renders 
the shadow still more dark, by its closely-severed contrast, there 
is the appearance as of an endless succession of natural temples 
with obscure vistas of columns, and a dim perception of strange, 
mysterious enchantment, which by adding the instinctive feeling of 
awe to the sense of the beautiful, begets an impression of positive 
sublimity. 

The palm, or rather the date-tree, was called by the Greeks 
Pheenix, as the land whence the best dates were brought was called 
Phenivia. With botanists the date-tree has the specific name of 
dacty-lifera, which has the same signification as palm, both 
signifying the hand, to the fingers of which the ancients Jikened the 
bunches of dates. 

The fabled phoenix, rising. renewed from the flames that con- 
sumed it, appears to have had its origin in the fact that when the 
tree has decayed the Arabs cut it down to the roots, and burn it on 
the spot. The ashes being covered with a layer of earth, a new 
shoot springs up, which in the course of a few years become a 
a strong tree. ‘The bird and the tree, it will be observed, bear the 
same name. Sir Thomas Browne describes the Phoenix as a bird of 
Paradise, ‘‘ and alike the emblem of the resurrection and the sun ;’’ 
again, ‘‘that it was a palm.tree, and that it was only a mistake 


_ upon the nomonymy of the Greek word ‘‘ phcenix,”’ which signifies 


a palm.tree.”’ 

We also see the phoenix, with a glory of rays around its head, 
perched upon the palm-tree, the tree of life, as a symbol of the 
resuscitated and vlorified body, in the mosaics of various Roman 
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apsides, as in those of the churches of the Saints Cosma and 
Damiano. We see a similar bird perched upon the tree of life in 
the paradise represented in the apsis of San Giovanni Laterano. 

Cypresses—‘‘ invisas cupressos,”” as Horace calls them—in such 
parts of the East as are not adapted for the growth of the palm, 
as also in other countries—its gloomy and funeral aspect, combined 
with a tapering flame-like or aspiring shape, as in the spires of 
Christian churchés; and the yew iu England, from its longevity, 
its durability, and the perpetual verdure it presents,—have as indi. 
genous ‘trees, long superseded in those countries the palm as 
emblems of the immortality of the soul, and as trees of life for 
ever; just as the willow, from its early flowering, has been 
made to supersede the palm branches of the first followers of the 
Saviour. 

The correspondence of religious symbols used by some of the 
ancient nations with those met with on Christian monuments, and 
still more or less employed, would induce to the belief as much 
in the original unity of religious doctrine as in the unity of the 
human species. The sacred tree, the tree of life met with on 
Hindhu, Egyptian, Assyrian, and Hebrew monuments, is ore of 
the most striking examples of the point in question. That the 
Egyptians at a comparatively early period of their monumental 
history, represented the date-palm in this sense, we have a most 
- Interesting illustration on a stele in the Berlin Museum, which Dr. 
Lepsius found in the village of Abu-sir, near the great pyramid. 
From the stem of the tree proceed two arms—one administering, to 
a figure kneeling below, dates—the fruit or bread of life, which 
the recipient guides to his mouth. This stele is at least anterior to 
the fifteenth century before Christ. On a more recent stele the 
tree of life is figured by the Ficus sycomorus, of the fruit of which 
Amos was a gatherer (vii. 14), and which is alluded to in our version 
under the name of sycamore-tree and sycamore, which latter, 
applying to Acer pseudo platanus, is an error. At other times the 
tree of life appears to be represented by a species of Persicaria, or 
Polygonum, among the boughs of which the goddess Nup Nutpe 
appears with her hieroglyphic name, “ Abyss of Heaven,’’ adminis- 
tering to immortal souls the food and drink of the celestial regions. 

There exists much difference of opinion as to the Assyrian 
sacred tree, so common on the Ninevite monuments. Some say 
with much show of reason, that it is a conventional form of the palm- 
tree, and observe that it is surrounded by an enclosure of palmettes, 
or abbreviated forms of this tree, as in a garden of Paradise. If so, 
what have been supposed tv be pine cones held by the officiating 
priest towards the tree, and having a significant connection with it, 
may be rude representations of bunches of dates. By others the 
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mystic tree has been looked upon as having some astronomical . 
signification. ‘The number of rosettes or leaves, it is said, vary | 
considerably, but never exceed thirty ; and the winged circle, or the 
new moon and some stars, are generally seen above it. Hence it 
*seenis probable that these trees were orreries, showing the month, 
day, or season which is being celebrated by the winged figures or 
priests who are represented in connection with them. 

The date-palm was largely introduced by the Jews in the 
decoration of Solomon’s Temple, being represented on the walls, 
furniture, and vessels. In the last chapter of the Apocalypse there 
is a distinct reference to the palm:tree, as the tree of life in the 
Heavenly Jerusalem. For the tree here described (Rev. xxii. 1, 2), 
“which bare twelve manner of fruits, aad yielded her fruit every 
month, and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations,” is evidently intended for the palm-tree popularly believed 
to put forth a shoot every month, and the leaves of which were used 
for writing upon. 

Hence it is no doubt that the palm-tree continued to figure in 
Christian mosaics as.the tree of life in Paradise. The palm.tree 
was also represented as synonymous with the cross and with Christ. 
This may be seen in the illuminated frontispiece of an Evangelium, 
probably of the ninth century, in the library of the British Museum. 
Hére the symbols of the four Evangelists, placed over corresponding 
columns of lessons from their gospels, are shown looking up toa 
palm.tree that rises from the centre, and on the top of which is 
placed a cross, having suspended from its arms the symbolical letters, 
Alpha and Omega. In Christian ichnograhy the cross is considered 
as identical with Christ. 

So we have here the new Dispensation and the Redemption, if 
not the Redeemer himself, symbolised by the palm.tree, just as the 
same tree symbolised the source of divine life among, the ancient 
Egyptians, and the Assyrians and Jews of old, probably before their 
systems had degenerated into idolatry. 














Ad Pyrvham. 


AD PYRRHAM. 


(Horace L. i. Ode 5). 


[That Milton’s version of this celebrated Ode is less harmonised than are his 
Lyrics is assignable, not so much to the absence of their rhyme, as to its 
own verbal closeness and crowded abbreviations ; from the vnease whereof 
Collins’ “Ode to Evening,” though alike non-rhymal, is entirely free, 
We must not, however, forget that Collins possessed the vantage-ground 
of the original— 

—* thought that voluntary moves 
Harmonious numbers—’’ 


but which Milton had necessarily relinquished in his Ad Pyrrham 
translation. | 


Wuart dainty youth, with dewy odours spent, 
‘Neath many a rose within some pleasant bower,* 
Lady, solicits thee !—For whom 
Braided is thy bright hair ? 


Nice in its negligence !—how oft, alas ! 
Shall he of mutable faith and fate complain ; 
And wonder at the darkness strange 

Of the storm-fretted deep ;-— 


He, who now revels in thy wealth of love, 
Deeming thee all his own, and ever kind ; 
Unconscious of the fitful gales — 
I)l-fortuned they, on whom 


Uniried they smile !—For me, the chapel wall 
Suspended on a votive tablet shows 
My sea-drenched garments, dedicate 
To Him who rales the main. 


EpMUND LENTHALL SWIFTE. 





* Grato, Pyrrha, sub antro. 
“ Love-thoughts lie rich, when canopied with bowers,”—Shakespere. 









